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What it is Like VANITY FAIR 


Put together the best pages from makes a special offer to 


your favorite theatre magazine, 





your favorite sports magazine, 
your favorite book magazine, your 
favorite humor magazine, your 
favorite art magazine, then add 
favoring from London and sauce 
from Varis and seasoning from 
Broadway and [ifth Avenue, add 
pages of photographs, sketches and 
portraits, shake well, put on a 
heautiful color cover and you will 
get a general idea of this most 
successful of new magazines. Ask 
your newsdealer to show you a 


COpy. 


Vanity Fair sells for 25 cents a 
copy or $3.00 a year. [ach num 
ber will assure you an entertaining 
evening. The subscription price is 
small when compared with the 
prices of theatre tickets or new 
novels or hotel dinners or any of 
the dozen and one other forms of 


pleasurable pastime. 


Send in the coupon below and 


begin with the September num 

her. You need not send the dollar 

. o + 

in advance unless you prefer to R d f 

do so. €aders O Li Cc 


By using the coupon below you can 

66 ; 99 (fs ~ ; Stree : 
1S ence try out’ Vaniry Farr at very small 
$300-« ow expense—One Dollar for six months; 
For sale by and money need not be paid until after 
leading news you have received your first number. 

dealers 
everywhere Vanrry Fair is to America what The Vusler and 
Skewrh are to England: a mirror of life, original 
and picturesque; informal, personal, intimate, 
frivolous; but with a point of view at once 
wholesome, stimulating and refreshing. 


Vanity Farr, +49 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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President’s Office Go Mr. J. G. Vincent, Department 


Vice. Pres, of Engineering 


FCTRIC CRANKING LiGaTIN 


kard Twin-Six I 


mi! >i a 


June 25, 1915. 


1 want to comment on Packard ignition as it is on the Twin 
Six which I have just driven to San Francisco from the factory. 


On the 22nd day after I left the factory I arrived in 
San Francisco. Ordinarily I make the trip in 15 days. Notwithstand- 
ing the very great improvement in the road conditions along the 
Lincoln Way accomplished within the past two years, the journey 
took 22 days on account of the rainy weather which had prevailed 
throucshout Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska, It took me 14 days to get 
from the factory to Cheyenne and 12 of those days it rained, this 
on top of continuous rains which had prevailed throughout that 
district. Those mud roads were something almost hopeless, Many 
bridges were out, river bottoms were flooded, and the immense 
amount of new grade work on the Lincoln Highway which had not yet 
had time to pack down was almost bottomless mud. Motor car travel, 
and even horse travel, were almost entirely suspended, 
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I was on the lookout for ignition trouble on account of 
repented showers of muddy spray which drenched the motor, But no 
miss occurred. Finally our radiator became so clogged up with mud 
that the car was badly overheating and we had to stop by a roadside 
ditch and with our canvas buckets dash water on the radiator to 
clean out the packed mud which filled it. In doing so we necess~- 
arily thoroughly wet down the motor, the wiring, and everything 
else. In fact, we threw bucket after bucket of water on the front 
end of the motor and the ignition itself to get it so it was 
visible at all. 


we felt that we were hopelessly stuck, and would have to 
wait until the rain ceased and the motor dried out. I pressed the 
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cranking tutton just to see if it would go at all. TO my amaze- 
ment, the engine started without a miss and we proceeded on our 
journey. Our confidence was restored and thereafter we stopped 
frequently and kept the radiator cleared of mud because we had 
no fear of ignition troubles. 
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The wonderful progress which has been made in developing | 
this type of ignition in the last two years'is astonishing. It hl 
high speed Twin-Six motor. On the entire trip not once did we 
touch the ignition, We did not touch a spark plug. We did not make i f i 

Nl Mu 
well over 1,000 miles on first and second speed, The new type of | by) a Pil 
generator ignition is certainly far beyond anything I had hoped PACKARD 
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seems to me absolute perfection, and it is entirely fitted to our “f 
pad fl i et 
an adjustment of the make and wreak points. And yet we traveled 
for. I cannot say that it is more waterproof than any other 
ignition I have ever had experience with. But I can say that it LA 


is waterproof. 


Henry B. Joy. 
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Packard Motor Sse ac oY; President of the 
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roma trans-contine, t oy had just returned 
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ix, €quipped with a Dela 3 Packard “Twin. 
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OWARD the palace of 
the great Count Esterhazy 
a young musician walked 
rapidly, through fair 
Vienna’s streets, one 
morning nearly a hundred years ago. 


Little had he slept that night! And 
with the sun he was up—brushing 
away at his worn coat and inking the 
seams; trimming the edges of frayed 
cuffs and all the while wondering if 
it were true—or only a dream —that 
he, the unknown Franz Schubert, 
was to have the nobleman’s daughter 
for a pupil! 

Still, his beloved master, old 
Michael Holzer, often had said he 
some day might be a famous teacher 
—and even more, and now— 

Now he was standing in the splen- 
did hall of the palace and to him 
the Count was saying, “This is my 
daughter Caroline.” 
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** There fluttered down a rose Py 


- the prize of the great soul” 


......She stood before him—that 
great Count’s daughter—a child in 
years, in innocence. Her eyes—what 
mirrored purities they were! She 
looked and gently pitied as she 
looked. She smiled—and touched 
then such a spark of love that it will 
glow in song, in other centuries in a 


World grown old! 


Ah! how he lived for but that 
lesson after that! The week was all 
too long a time to wait! How, when 
he guided her dainty hands about 
the keys, his own would tremble! 
How dumb were words that lay 
within his heart! 


Did she understand that day she 
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said, “Master, speak to me through 
the keys?” 

His soul spoke then. His heart 
and life leaped forth as then he 
played. Could she know? Did she 


understand? 


That evening came a note in her 
dear hand. “In three days we leave 
for Hungary to stay *til Autumn,” it 
said. 

Ah; could he but find a way to give 
her the message in his heart his lips 
refused to utter! 


v 


It was the night before she was to 
leave. The air was still and the moon 
rode in the high heaven. All the 
World lay in a shining veil. 

Love had led the master’s feet ’til 
he stood beneath her chamber, his 
head bared to the jeweled sky—in 
his eyes the purity of love supreme. 
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It was Spring—and Spring’s spirit 
spoke through the silver silence of 
the night. Into his mind and heart 
and soul it crept—into a life made 
magic by its call. 
ES ee ‘ 
“Nightingales, for me imploring, 
Sing in notes divine, 
Ev’ry tone of sweet lamenting 
Breathes a sigh of mine.” 


So Schubert sang his Serenade, in 
that, the velvet night of love. 
So voiced he there, poor lover, the 


magic of his immortal plea. 


Softly it ceased, he had come to 
the last measure—that final sigh of 
earth’s most perfect music of love. 
Softly a curtain fluttered at her win- 
dow. Gently she came—in white— 
then vanished. There fluttered down 
a rose—the prize, the poor, white 
prize of the great soul whose voice 
had just sighed out earth’s greatest 
ecstacy of cadenced love! 
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This is the love-story of Schubert, 
the great genius. Thus, ’tis said, 
was born his song—the immortal 
“Serenade” whose soul - satisfying 
loveliness has thrilled the hearts of 
all who have heard it. 


Are you one of those fortunate 
ones? Is Schubert’s “Serenade” 
anything more than a name to you? 
Can you—in the sweet stillness of 
your home — lift and lighten your 
life and the lives of those you love 
with the sublime measures of this 
very melody and all the other 


melodies which have blossomed in 
the souls of the masters ? 


If music is still to you the “unavail- 
able art,” you have only yourself to 
blame. You are ignoring that great 
invention which has so wonderfully 
solved the problem of “music in the 
home”—which makes of everyone 
of us past-master pianists in our own 
right. 

The Pianola—the most modern 
pianoforte—was made, that you and 
I and everyone might hear and 
know and play all music — might 
put into our home a pianoforte of 
truly miraculous power. 


Nothing that the traditional piano 
is or does is lacking in the Pianola. 
It is itself a pianoforte of incompara- 
ble tone, of perfect action and beau- 
tiful appearance, which can be played 
by hand or practiced upon as any 
other, but which in addition can be 
played artistically by anyone,through 
the aid of Pianola music-rolls. 

During the past few years all the 
leading Rulers of Europe have pur- 
chased Pianolas, the greatest educa- 
tional institutions have installed 
them for demonstrating music, all 
the foremost musical authorities of 
the World have united in enthusias- 
tic endorsement, and thousands upon 
thousands of music lovers, trained 
and otherwise, have placed them in 


their homes. 
v 


We want you to know the Pianola. 
Perhaps you may never buy one, but 
we want you to spread its story, as 


you will when you have heard it. If 
you will write us, we will send you 
free the booklet “The Weight of 
Evidence,” which in a simple and 
impressive way tells the full story 
and gives all information. 

We will also give you the name 
of our nearest representative who 
exhibits and sells the genuine Pianola 
—for like all great successful inven- 
tions, the Pianola is very widely 
copied — that is, as closely as patent 
laws permit. 
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The genuine Pianola is made 
only by the Aeolian Company 
and only in the following models: 


THE STEINWAY PIANOLA 
THE STECK PIANOLA 
THE STUYVESANT PIANOLA 
THE WHEELOCK PIANOLA 


THE STROUD PIANOLA 
and 


THE FAMOUS WEBER PIANOLA 


Prices are $550 upwards. 


Shipping charges added on the 
Pacific Coast. All models purchas- 
able on moderate monthly payments 
from all representatives. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
Makers of the Aeolian-Vocalion, “the pho- 
nograph that calls forth hidden beauties 


from your records,” and largest manufac- 
turers of Musical Instruments in the World. 

















Copyright, 1915, The Aeolian Co. _ 
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It will be revealed 






It Will Be Revealed 


In the next issue of Lire. This secret contains much to 
interest humanity in general, and everybody in particular. 





Lire is for sale at all news-stands for ten cents. 
If your dealer is out of it, let us know. 








Not Yet 





That secret about Charles Dana Gibson 
is still safe in LIFE’s harmonic bosom. 











Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 

$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 


















One Year, $5.00. 


Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 











LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 7 
(Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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HE MAN who buys Fisk 

NON-SKID TIRES is assured 
of safety, so far as well-built 
tires can guarantee it. FISK 
Non-SkIDs have buttons and 
corrugations that prevent the 
sideward slide and give a good 
grip for the pull ahead. 


Many people who use our 
non-skids tell us they run as 
smoothly as plain treads; and 
we recommend their use on 
all four wheels. They cost only 
5% more than plain treads. 


You Can 
Buy Fisk Tires 
from all 
Dealers. 


Fisk Branches 
in all 
Principal 
Cities. 
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Fisk Casings 


SIZE PLAIN TREAD NON-SKID 

3s «xD $ 9.00 $ 9.45 
34%4x 30 11.60 12.20 
4 x33 19.05 20.00 
4 x34 19.40 20.35 
44x 36 27.35 28.70 
> “a7 32.30 33.90 
Compare Fisk Prices with 
those of Any Make 


Compare Fisk Quality with 
that of the Highest Priced 


For Fisk Service there’s 
NO Comparison 








It is six months since we made our re- 
markable reduction in price, and it is now 
universally acknowledged that Fisk Tires 
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Safety, Service and Satisfaction 
accompany Fisk Non-Skid Ti FES -at low prices 
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surpass their former high 
standard—that better tires are 
not available at any price. For 
every man who will this month 
buy his first Fisk because it is 
a reputable product at low 
cost, another will buy because 
he knows he is getting a de- 
pendable tire of unexcelled 
quality. 


Back of every Fisk sale is a 
Service Organization that 
cannot be matched in the en- 
tire industry for its complete- 


ness, for its facilities, or for its ideal of 
individual attention to the requirements 
of tire users. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Time to Re-Tire? 
@uy Fisk) 








! “NON-SKIDS 
oe WITH FISK SERVICE 


ot and Home Office, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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TWIN-SIX 





ENCLOSED CARS 
ax reveal an advance from ordinary 


standards as marked as the superior- 
ity in performance attained_by tha 


‘Tevelve Gy tinder Chassis 
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=| YIP NHERE is a_ gratification of every artistic | a 
“ sense in this Packard of greatest refinement, |"s 
a luxury, comfort and grace of structure. It is |# 
“s| the Packard of all previous degrees of progress en- |% 
=.| hanced by a more mature beauty, and by the added |», 
==| fascination of a vastly smoother power, a broader |." 
BS . * * . BS 
*,| activity, and a superior ease of motion everywhere. |". 
= It is representative in every way of the company that has been - 
"a| awarded the ONLY GRAND PRIZE and the First MEDAL |. 
="| OF Honor in the motor vehicle section of the Panama-Pacific |—® 
«| International Exposition. 2, 

PACKARD MOTOR CARCOMPANY, DETROIT |s® 
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Ask the man who owns one 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1914, Lire’s Fresu Arr Funp 
has been in operation twenty-eight years. In 
that time it has expended $150,987.58 and 
has given a fortnight in the country to 
36,767 poor city children, 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluntary contributions, which are ac- 
knowledged in this column. 


Previously acknowledged 


cc. ll IER RRS g enero 5.00 
i a Bre eee etree 10.00 
In loving memory of ‘' Son” ...... 2.00 
TREE, IE. wicesceescenvtecneees 1.00 
H. ODER rire teen a 5-71 
Dorothy BH. Var DRG 2 occ ccsseses 5.00 
Mrs. Robt. C. Swayze .......... 10.00 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, Jr. ...... 25.00 
a Ob eS eser r 5.00 
Stonington, Conn. .......-..e+ee9- 5.00 
Lissa M. Cutler ...:..csccccsccvees 2.00 
ee Pe ee 5.71 
Geo. W. Schools .ccccscvccesevees 12.00 
From a Sunday-school class in Christ 

Church, Greenwich, Conn., Gilbert 

Quackenbush, Treasurer ........- 2.00 
PF BE Da diiceeecrsctvevencces 5.00 
Chas. B.. Hacked .0..cccscccvsese 5.71 
A. ec Lacindaraawemeaiee ne nae ee es 3.00 
Charles Rushmore Patterson ...... 5.00 
Pe, err eee 5-71 
Louis V. Heydenreich ........... 10.00 
Frederic and Theodore Ley ....... 12.00 
A er oe eee ee 5.71 
“Mary and George” ...........- 7.00 
DRG Re. Ar eeseleGnwresies delegiesos 10.00 
BN NEE viele ke bee ics. nine toenrreiness 5-00 
Mise. W.. BS. Warisn ......062c0000 5.00 
Cast Wittamt Funk, Jf. ...<.6.cc00% 5.71 
Twas Te. Wee acs ccc csieiescisies 10.00 
Di Wk Ve TOE oc 5 ccs sscces 5.00 
ee ee ee 10.00 
GUE bro i605s 65 cceswsnes 10.00 
ee ee Ss See 1.00 
MING TARE aos oesioeesaceess ; 10.00 
Ee ce etg Caloek pete ain inoe ee a aiR ee 1.00 
ie ie EE 6 kigsdieeetocurecinie 2.00 
Ce, a cee i 5.00 
De Wis, MOONEE, THAD. oo 5:0-0:0:0:8:0:0 6.00 
er ee 2.50 
8 eT ee ere 10.00 

Reed Me bane iialss tNiemsnenie eons 10.00 
E. RE cgewiagat di meoens saw ewes 1.00 
MENG. cor ig-Gecoreier eg hare eb a iereed 1.00 
eS asad eipinii adam e antes 5.00 
ee ide ead eninncedumieuss 1.00 
Anonymous, in ‘“‘ memory of Palo”’. 10.00 
ch} SRR Pare earner Serena ee 6.00 
PD 8 Fee v osite cose Kaeses 15.00 
DRED saa daaieiinaede wilee Saraows 5.00 
eee CII Solis ¢.c:e-aien's-ecearite cis 5.00 
Pee HE, Prise sennee cae iemaaters 17.13 


wire 


Mvthur S.. Pearson «.<.o.0:05 0000 ecess $ 5.71 
ee ee Fe een 5-00 
ene S.. DT. GHM....n oie ccccuscccs 10.00 
oe ee Ae ee 3.00 
eS a ae ee 5.71 
IN RMI ooo sana caig''g ox. oi0'e 25.00 
Adelaide Avery and Katharife wheel 4.00 
Marguerite Colton Hagner ..... 5.00 
a ee eee 10.00 
eer ee - 10.00 
Biss. C. Gordon Knox ............ 10.00 
ee OE Eg vik c.ae vos pees 5-71 
INO CIID, ido ns 486s kee ereee 10.00 
Piowemce A. Crosby ......s000ccc0s 2.00 
ee eat atari baru: oiaua ica a hase ale w ope 12.00 
: ae F I oo on union ec 5.00 
a. Bi NUN, a lirsach eecaome sie 1.00 
Ee), bse SOOe dE NE Soa ee eee 6.09 
i hake eR orks Gi Seow a mewn 6.00 
wd, _ EAN: EEE oe meee meee 25.00 
Ww. F. “Dromgale Soe hale teenie so sore*e 5.00 
C. Benson and Jeffrey Parsons .... 2.00 
James . BE so sien pacts weacdioeutes 5.00 
x Dn aiden dniseaewipbiasiae cere 6.00 
Dr. N. TW. Williams ....22222222! 2.00 
ee Oa ra 1.00 
Howard H. Fitzgerald ............ 5.00 
ee ee eee 6.00 
3 eee 5.00 
we Benjamin W and Thomas 
i ME es ae was nove pede 11.42 
Mrs. J. J. "Higginson iecmmtaxsracaerne bs 10.00 


Collection from the children’s Sun- 
day services at Geogica Settlement, 
8 


eR OS ee ae een 20.00 
ee PERG iaireiso ae clots wa ok iatesnaih Kalas 5.00 
Ne a ere eee 1.00 
“Tn nar aid of J. K. M.’ 5.00 

Rt ERE Re ee ee Oe 5.00 
R. B. Richards rad dean elaine hom cen Reet 5.00 
ee IN | raicasiss Sb Sie/ shen hes 2.00 
ee, eee 5.00 

he ie Mi ME ask aoe ne'ak ¥00.0-8 10.00 
"70 sees OF TOs. Rosie css 5-71 
From the clerks in the Board of 

Fire Underwriters, San Francisco, 

Nera Em ade. crelgirarngaaieere eases 2.20 
Brian Boru DE 6 csacaeaneeeaws 2.00 
RS a als. hho Hee a even abreews 6.00 
a NIE 50.555 eyes. S ecern ore ere 1.00 
ge a ee ere 100.00 
ee ee ere 1.00 
F te EE ekk.evintoornandeoes 25.00 
Se MS he oid. le cass lo kei 0-0 how. occa 5.00 
NMR WEG Saict-piare' a Wiens Deis eieaa areca ow 1.00 
NE ia ea ah aaa arate Sees ae erate 1.00 
pe een OFC. Be Rs. .ccccccves 50.00 
Charles ; ,Powers Sree diartane Ss arbdl oes 2.00 
of UN 3 ge error rae 5.00 
cS McLellan Sic dig nn REORS abe 6.00 
oe Ne ener e eee ene ee 25.00 

$6,262.26 


ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 


One bundle of clothing and shoes from 
Mrs. R. P. Bennett, South Orange, N. J. 

One bundle of clothing from Mr. T. W. 
Moore, Huntington, W. Va. 











“HE HATH NO POWER WHO HATH NOT POWER TO USE” 


























PROBLEM IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


IF THIS MAN PICKS FOUR BUSHELS 
OF APPLES IN ONE HOUR, HOW MANY: 
BUSHELS WILL HE PICK IN THE NEXT 
THREE HOURS? 


Terms 


HE owner of the motor car said to 
the business head of the roadside 
garage: 

“Have you filled my tank with 
adulterated gasoline? ” 

“T have.” 

“And the circulating system with 
water, sand and mud? And my cylin- 
ders with imitation oil?” 

“T have.” 

“Then how much do I owe you?” 

“Four dollars—and an apology.” 

“ Apology for what?” 

“For conveying the impression that 
I am an exception to a general rule.” 
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“I BET YOUR FATHER HAD TROUBLE READING YOUR LEFT-HANDED LETTER” 
“ FORTUNATELY FOR ME, HE HAD. I TOLD HIM THAT AFTER THE ACCIDENT MY TEMPERATURE 
WENT TO ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR, AND HE SENT ME A CHECK FOR THE AMOUNT” 
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The Railroads and the Parcel Post 


E have been hearing for several years that the Post 

Office Department was skinning the railroads, espe- 

cially since the starting of the parcel post and the installa- 
tion of Mr. Burleson, of Texas, as Postmaster-General. 

The parcel post is a great boon, and we all like it; but 
we ought not to have it at unfair cost to the railroads. 
They are as much entitled to fair pay for carrying our 
parcel-post packages as for anything else they do. But 
most of us have not known whether their cry of ill treat- 
ment was justified or not. 

There is a chance now that we may find out. The seven 
New England railroads have filed claims against the gov- 
ernment for nearly eleven million dollars because of under- 
payment for carrying the mails. Perhaps now the Court 
of Claims will tell us the rights of this government mail 
contract matter. It has been popular doctrine in Texas that 
nothing a State could get away from a corporation, espe- 
cially a railroad, was ill gotten. If Mr. Burleson has 
been applying this great principle in his administration 
of the Post Office we ought to know it. And if the con- 
trary is true we should know that. What are courts for 
if not to put us right in such matters? 
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Spokesman: WE WOULD LIKE TO CONSULT WITH THE PRES- 
IDENT CONCERNING THE TARIFF, THE ARMY AND NAVY—— 

Doorkeeper: THE PRESIDENT CAN’T HELP YOU, GENTLEMEN. 
THE BOARD OF HEALTH HAS CHARGE OF ALL THOSE MATTERS 


Woman Suffrage 
MINORITY of women want it. 
A majority of women don’t want it. 
A minority of men don’t want it. 
A majority of men are willing to have it. 
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ORIGIN OF THE SHORT STORY 


Luck 


Ragen is the main difference between failure and suc- 
cess. It rises like some mysterious fairy from the 
chaos of events and crowns its victors with an apparently 
hopeless ignorance of justice. 

Luck must be a woman; no man could be so fickle, so 
fantastic in a choice of favorites. 

Luck, however, has one great virtue. Although she 
will desert the gambler as suddenly as she came to him, 
she is likely to be faithful to those of her protégés who are 
the steadiest workers. She appears to be on the side of 
the biggest battalions. 
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“ 7uis; MY DEAR, IS THE LATEST FALL STYLE, A COMBINA- 
TION OF SUMMER AND WINTER STYLES, OR OF BEACH AND 
BALLROOM ” 
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IF OUR BASEBALL ENTHUSIASTS PATRONIZED GOLF TOURNAMENTS 


As It Seems Sometimes 


H® walked briskly into the agent’s 
office and said: 

“Now, about that insurance on my 
auto which I took out with you some 
time ago. I have to report that a 
man ran into my car the other day 
and damaged it to the extent of two 
hundred dollars.” 

The agent appeared interested. 
said: 


He 


“Was he a dark-haired man, wear- 
ing a fifty-cent cravat?” 

“He was.” 

“As I feared. If you will look 
into your policy you will see that in 
case you are injured by such a man 
as I have so eloquently described you 
get nothing.” 

“All right. Now, the day before 
that I ran into a man on Park Avenue, 
and he is going to sue me. How 
about it?” 

“Tf you will look into your policy 


you will see that it makes an excep- 
tion of all accidents happening on 
Park Avenue. We had an accident 
there once, so of course we couldn’t 
afford to take any chances.” 

“Of course not. By the way, I had 


a funny thing happen last night. My 
auto burned up.” 

“Completely destroyed?” said the 
agent. 

“Yes, completely destroyed.” 

“That’s too bad. You see, the 


underwriters have just made a rul- 
ing—approved by the State Depart- 
ment—that in case a car is completely 
destroyed the owner has to reimburse 
the insurance company, because it hap- 
pens so seldom that it constitutes a 
valid exception. You, therefore, owe 
me a hundred.” 

The customer shook his head faintly. 
He looked weak and troubled. 
“T’m awfully sorry, old fellow,” he 





get along without you?” 


said, “but, you see, I’ve just bought 
a new car and I’m short of cash.” 

The agent reflected. 

“T suppose you came in to get your 
new car insured, so that you can take 
it out without feeling the slightest 
anxiety?” he asked. 

“Certainly. I don’t want to take any 
chances.” 

“That is a hundred and fifty, and 
the hundred I just mentioned makes 
it two hundred and fifty altogether. I 
tell you what I’ll do. You are a good 
fellow, and you needn’t pay. that bill 
right away. I'll take a mortgage on 
your new car for the amount and you 
can pay me on the installment plan. 
Above all things, we insurance men 
have hearts in our bosoms.” 

His customer clasped him by 
hand. 

“How can I thank you!” he mur- 
mured. 


the 


“T wouldn’t have a car if I 
had to worry about it. How could I 
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“A MAN’S MAN’S A MAN’S MAN FOR A’ THAT” 


Religion in France 


HE war has been expected to revive religion in France, 
\ and no doubt has revived it. 

But what is going to be the religion of France when the 
war is over? France broke with the Pope rather than 
with the Catholic Church. The French Church could have 
got along with the French Government and made satis- 
factory terms for itself if the late Pope had permitted it. 
Roman Catholics are apt to suppose that a powerful 
revival of the religious spirit in France will mean a return 
to the conditions that existed before the recent separation 
of church and state and the taking away of the business of 
education from the religious orders. But that seems un- 
likely. The old status broke down. It will not be restored. 
Recent rules may be modified, but there is more likely to 
be a revival of faith along new lines than any wholesale 
reversion to past conditions. As to that, there is some- 
thing significant in the postscript of a letter of a French 
quartermaster-sergeant from the trenches in Flanders to 
friends in New York who had sent him magazines and 
tobacco : 

“ PP. S.—Before seeing death very near, as I did many 
times since six months, I was not religious at all; now 
I’m a real Christian, I don’t mean Catholic or any other 


sect. And they are all like me. Reading and smoking 
are the only joys in the trenches.” 





M® FROST: Agnes, your mother has a_ headache. 
Can’t you help her get dinner? 
Acnes: No, father. I have to learn this table of food 
values. 
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“SAY, DOVEY, DO YOU THINK WE CAN BLUFF IT?” 
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(Each story printed under the above heading is a candidate for the $1,000, 
$500 and $250 prizes offered by Lire in answer to the question: How 


short can a short story be and still be a short story? 


The stories accepted 


are paid for upon acceptance at the rate of ten cents a word for every 


word up to 1,500 which the author does not write. 


page 304 of this issue.) 


Her Memory 


By Dwight 


ARRINGTON had really no right to 

be angry. He was not engaged 

to Virginia, merely engaged with her in 

a somewhat tempestuous summer flirta- 

tion. Down in his heart he knew it for 

just that. But he was angry no less, for 

she had allowed a “ hulking ass” newly 

arrived at the Inn to “hog her whole 

program and make him look a fool be- 
fore every one.” 

“Ah ha!” cried the still small voice, 
“so it’s pride, not heart.” And that 
made him more angry than ever. 

So he went away from the ball-room, 
out onto the dim veranda and strode up 
and down muttering things better left 
unmuttered. Presently he stopped at the 
far shadowed end, lit a cigarette, snapped 
his case viciously, and said “ damn.” 

A demure voice just behind him said 
“ shocking!” and he turned to confront 
a small figure in a big chair backed up 
against the wall. 

“T repeat, shocking,” said the voice— 
a very nice voice. And giggled—a very 
ripply little gurgly little giggle. 

His anger went away. 

“ Mysterious lady of the shadows,” he 
said (he was very good at that sort of 
thing), “does my righteous wrath amuse 
you?” 

He came nearer. He had thought he 
knew every girl at the Hotel. Here was 
a strange one, and pretty. Very. He 
decided that monopolizing Virginia had 
been a mistake. 

“Tt’s not a night for wrath, righteous 
or otherwise. See!” and she stretched 
out her arms to the great moon hanging 
low over the golf links beyond. 

He hunted for a chair. This was 
bully. And when he had drawn one up, 
quite close: 

“Whence do you come, all silvery with 
the moon, to chide me for my sins, 


” 


moon-maid ? ” 

Without doubt he was outdoing him- 
self. 

She laughed softly and leaned toward 


M. Wiley 


him, elfin in the pale shimmer of light. 
“T am Romance,” she breathed, “and 
this is my night. The night the moon 
and I conspire to make magic.” 

He secured a slim hand. The pace was 
telling. His voice was a little husky. 

“Your charms are very potent, moon- 
maid,” he said; “it is magic, isn’t it? 
It—it doesn’t happen like this—really.” 

Their eyes met 

* You—you take my breath,” he stam- 
mered, ‘Does your heart mean what 
your eyes are saying? Don’t—don’t look 
at me like that unless you do—mean it.” 

She didn’t answer in words. She, too, 
was breathing quickly. 

He released her hand, and sprang up— 
half turned away. Then he dropped to 
the arm of her chair. Swiftly he took 
her face in his two hands. The throbbing 
of her throat intoxicated him. “ I—I— 
love me,” he stammered. 

Her lips moved. A sob more poignant 
than words. They kissed for a long time. 

There were footsteps down the ver- 
anda. She drew away. She recognized 
her mother’s voice and Miss Neilson’s. 
She was thinking very quickly. Should 
she send him away or end it now—end it 





clung. 


all now? 

“You darling—you darling. I—TI love 
you,” he was saying. 

She leaned to him. “Kiss me. Kiss 
me—quickly.” 

The voices were quite close now. 

“Mother,” she called, “Rere I am.” 
She laughed. “ But I guess you know 
I wouldn’t run away. Mother, this is 
Mr.—ah—Brown, and we have been dis- 
cussing—doctors. Mr. Brown has an 
uncle in exactly my condition. Hope- 
lessly paralyzed.” 

She said it calmly. The world reeled. 
His brain was numb. She was being 
wheeled away by the nurse. A wheeled 
chair—God ! 

“Good night,” she called. 

A cripple. He had kissed her. Hor- 
rible! He made for the bar. 


See conditions on 


In her room while the nurse was mak- 
ing her ready for bed, the mother said, 
“How strange you look, dear. And how— 
how beautiful.” 

She flung her arms wide in an intoxi- 
cation of triumph. ‘“ Mother,” she half 
sobbed, “all my life to now I've been 
just—just a thing—a cripple. Now— 
now—I am a woman. 

“Oh, God!” she cried, her eyes starry. 
“ Life is good—good. For now—now I 
have—a memory.” 


Collusion 
A Short Short-story 


By Lincoln Steffens 


HE sacred door of the Judge’s cham- 

ber bolted open and he beheld the 

light, lovely figure of a woman trembling 
before him; brave, afraid. 

“Oh, Judge,” she panted, but she 
turned and closing the door securely, put 
her back against it to hold it shut. And 
so at bay, she called to him: 

“Judge, Judge, can’t I tell you the 
truth? Can’t I? My lawyer says I 
mustn’t. He says perjury is the only way. 
And I—TI have done perjury, Judge. So 
has my husband. And I'll swear to it 
all in court when we are under oath 
But here, where wé are all alone, you 
and I, unsworn, with no one to hear, 
can’t I tell you the truth? 

“T must. I can’t stand the lies. Yes, 
yes, I know they are merely forms, legal 
forms. My lawyer has explained that, 
and that we must respect the law and 
comply with its requirements. And we'll 
do that, Judge; we have, and I'll go 
through with it, if—I mean that it would 
help me if I could know that you were 
not deceived by the lies; if I could 
know that you knew the truth. 

“And the truth is so much truer and 
more beautiful than the lies. Ours is. 
I loved him, Judge. I love him now. 
And he loved me. And it wasn’t his 
fault that he fell in love with her. And 
she didn’t mean to—to hurt me so. She 
was my friend. I brought them together. 
I was happy when I brought them to- 
gether, her, my old chum, and him, my 
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“SCUSE ME, BOSS, BUT WOULD YE MIND 
GIVIN’ A RETIRED NAVAL MAN THE PRICE 
OF A GLASS 0’ GRAPE JUICE?” 


lover; and when I saw that they took 
to each other, I was glad. I never 
thought of their loving. I didn’t think 
of that till, by and by, I found that they 
were avoiding each other. I couldn’t get 
them to meet any more. That made me 
think—it was terrible what I thought. 

“T thought—Judge, I knew that they 
had agreed not to meet any more because 
they had discovered that they loved each 
other. He admitted it, when I asked him, 
finally. So did she, later, when upon my 
demand, we all three met to speak what 
was in our hearts. 

“That was when I refused to have it 
so. I wouldn’t keep a man who loved 
another woman. I couldn’t, could I? 
And so I said I would go away and get 
the divorce and let them be together and, 
by and by—marry. 

“Tt was all to be clean and honorable 
and fine, Judge. We didn’t know then 
the requirements of the law. We didn’t 
know we shouldn’t have an honest un- 
derstanding like that. And 
know that I had to make charges against 
him that are not true, and that he had to 
write me letters to prove he had refused 
to support me; false letters; and coarse. 
He? Coarse? Judge, he 

“ But I’m not complaining. 





We copied, 


my husband and I, the letters the lawyer 
wrote out for us to sign and date back 
and show to 
part. 


you. We have done our 


I have lived here in this terrible 





I—I didn’t’ 


‘hire’ 


place, among these other—people. I have 
been here the required length of time 
for the ‘residence.’ I have withstood 
the looks we get from men—and 
women. We have obeyed the law, yes, 
and I will come to your court and 
swear—I will swear falsely, Judge, to all 
you ask. I must, mustn’t I? I can’t go 
cn this way loving a man who doesn’t 
love me. And I can’t keep two lovers 
apart, can I? When love is so beautiful, 
so right, so good. Don’t I know? And 
it must be pure. 

“So I will do my duty, just as my 
lawyer does his, and as you do yours. 
Oh, I know; I know how conscientious 
you all are, and especially you, Judge. 
My lawyer has told me, again and again, 
that you know it’s all perjury. Every 
time I wanted to come to you and tell 
you the truth, he has said that you 
understood. He forbade me to come; 
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he doesn’t know I am here now. But I 
had to come. I think I might not be 
able to go through with it if I had not 
told you the truth myself: How we three 
have agreed perfectly, he and I and she; 
how we are to pay each a third of the 
costs. They were so generous about it, 
And I want you to 
be sure we are all perfectly reconciled 
to the change; all of us; I, too; perfectly. 

“And, Judge, he, my husband, he 
couldn't, he simply could not have writ- 
ten letters like that. Oh, I'll swear to 
them; Ill swear to anything, I'll do any- 
thing, almost, if—if only you, Judge—— ” 

The Judge rose. 

“Tf,” he finished for her, “if only I 
will understand. Well, I will.” 

And he went to the door, opened it 
wide, and as she passed he bowed to 
the woman with the respect which, till 
that day, he had paid only to the Law. 


begging to pay all. 


Up and Down 


By Bertha Lowry Gwynne 


HYOLITE ROSE kept always her 

curiously unfeminine sense of hu- 
mor. Standing in the doorway of the 
Bodega where nightly she accompanied 
herself on a battered piano and sang 
indecorous songs with the voice of a 
seraph, she listened, vastly diverted, to 
the crap dealer’s flights of fancy. 


“Get your money down, boys; six, 
eight, field or come—play a _ favorite. 
Here comes the lucky man! He 


throwed nine, Long Liz, the ham and 
egg gal!” 

Rhyolite was booming, and Rhyolite 
was fortune-mad. It was Saturday night. 
Outside on Golden Street crowds surged 
up and down. There were miners, pro- 
moters, engineers, cooks, crooks, tin- 
horns and wildcatters; good women, bad 
women and boarding-house keepers. Ad- 
venturers all; each confident that to- 
morrow would bring him fortune. 

The Bodega overflowed with a good- 
humored crowd that stood four deep at 
the bar. Around the crap table was a 
restless throng, drawn by the dealer's 
recitative, a curious chant detailing the 
fortunes of Big Dick from Boston, Little 
Joe, Miss Phoebe, and many more of the 
fanciful folk that indicate the fall of 
the dice. 

Mining booms a-plenty Rose had seen. 
For five years she had followed them 
since she had first appeared in the Klon- 
dike a young girl with a lovely face, 
a gentle voice and a consuming passion 
for Scotch whiskey. Each year 
then had taken some of the 


since 
innocence 


from her face and set deeper shadows 
in her eyes; each year found her grow- 
ing sadder till evening came, and then 
gay, indeed; fer by night 
sorrow, whatever it 


very Rose's 


was, had _ been 
drowned in a square bottle. 

The pasty-faced crap 
on: “Now and then 


one,” he was saying. 
# 


dealer droned 
small 


“Miss Ada, yore 


I earn a 





maw wants you 

He faltered, and 
A shot had sounded 
side, and almost 
was emptied. 


came to a pause. 
on the street 
instantly 


out- 
the saloon 


Following the crowd, and still smiling, 
went Rhyolite Rose. 
snatches of 


She gathered from 
agitated conversation that 
“ Sidewinder,” the camp’s bad man, in 
shooting at an unbearable acquaintance, 
had killed a stranger. 


Not dead, but desperately wounded, 
the man lay on the boardwalk. Rose 
pushed her way to his side. As she 


looked down upon him her face blanched, 
the red of her cheeks standing out in 
odd relief. 

“He's a friend of mine,” she said to 
the men around her. “ Take him to my 
cabin, and send for the doctor.” 
darted and 
snatching a decanter of whiskey, satu- 
rated her handkerchief with it 
ran she rubbed the rouge from her face. 
She little and 
reaching her cabin made preparations for 


Rose into the saloon, 


As she 


passed the procession, 


the man’s coming. That done, she dug 
trunk, 
crumpled dress. 


taking from it a much- 


Hastily 


into a 
she put it on. 
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The unconscious man was laid on the 
bed, and in a few minutes the doctor 
came. He gazed at Rose astounded. 
She was garbed in the habit of a novitiate 
of a nursing sisterhood. 

“What the ” he began. She in- 
terrupted him, and underneath her flip- 
pancy the man saw real misery. 

“It’s Sister Rose now,” the woman 
said. “I shed my sins with my scenery. 
Get me?” 

The doctor nodded. 
tended the wounded man. 

“There is nothing we can do,” he said 
at length. “ He is dying.” 

“Suits me, Doc,” said Rose. 

He left, and the woman sat quietly by 
the bed, her face set, her body tense, 
waiting. In a little while the man 
opened his eyes, and she saw that he 
knew her. She leaned over and lifted 
him into her arms. His head rested on 
her thin bosom. 

“Little Sister, is it true?” he said in 
a whisper. “I dream so much. Every 
night and every night I dream that I 
have found you. I have hunted for you 
so long, Little Sister—everywhere—up 
and down the whole world.” His voice 
died out. 

When he spoke again it was with an 
effort. “The other woman .. . she 
didn't count. When you left I went 
mad.” He raised himself with a burst 
of strength, his face distorted. “It was 
the uncertainty, the uncertainty! You 
were so little,” he muttered. “I have 
looked for you,” he repeated, drearily, 
“everywhere—up and down the whole 
world.” 





Carefully he 


Bue 
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“WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN” 


“Never mind.” Rose spoke serenely. 
Subtly, indefinably she had become again 
a gentlewoman. ‘“ Oh, my dearest, yes, 
I forgive you. God has watched over 
me, honey. There is a typhoid epidemic 
here. The sisters sent me.” 

The man gave a long sigh. “My 
little girl, unhurt!” 

She laid him down, and he drowsed 
awhile. Just before dawn he stirred. 

“Sing, Little Sister,” he whispered. 


“T am far frae my hame, 
I am weary aften whiles—— 


” 


Rose sang a song of her childhood. 
Her voice had withstood the ravages of 
cigarette smoke, whiskey and overstrain. 
It rose clear and true, 

“Tike a bairn to its mither, 
A wee rr 

“Tittle Sister!” She bent to hear 
him. 

“TI have looked for you everywhere— 
up and down ” he was dead. 

Tearless, Rose sat by the bed a long 








_time. She came to herself with a sud- 


den start. ’ 

In the dead man’s hands she placed 
a crucifix; and, *kneeling, with little 
lapses of memory, she recited the 
prayer for the dead. 

Then, as if moved by some force with- 
out herself, with eyes staring, she rose 
from her knees and hurried to the kitchen. 
She took down from the shelf a bottle 
of Scotch whiskey. With fingers that 
trembled she poured herself out a long 
drink. 

“Now and then I earn a small one,’ 
said Rhyolite Rose. 


Standards 


As the educational standard rises 
the birthrate - falls—Mary Alden 
Hopkins, in Harper’s Weekly. 


HAT is an educational standard? 

In this country it appears to be 

an increasing opportunity to add to 

one’s ignorance at the expense of one’s 

mind. A rising educational standard 

means that students are given increased 

facilities to learn a multiplicity of 
things. ; 

A standard may be a measure of 

evil as well as of good. 
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POPE GLADYS THE FIRST 
AN AUDIENCE AT THE VATICAN 


Grammar 


HE man who invented grammar i's, unfortunately, dead. 
He probably died a natural death, because at the 
time the enormity of his offense wasn’t realized. He 
certainly never got what was coming to him. In those 
days nobody could understand how much damage one man 
can do to posterity. 

This is the man that Shakespeare undoubtedly had in 
mind when he wrote, “The evil that men do lives after 
them.” 

Of all the superfluous industries of the present time, 
can any one be said to approach grammar? Consider the 
countless women and professors who are earning a living 
by teaching it. Consider the manufacture of text-books on 
grammar. It is really awful to contemplate such a vast 
structure. And then consider how utterly useless grammar 
is for any purpose whatsoever, and you get, like a flash, 
a sudden revelation of. the marvelous stupidity of the 
human race. 

Nobody ever saw a healthy, normal, naturally bright boy 
or girl who had any use for grammar. Nature knew her 


business when she made it impossible for the grammarians 
to grab a baby before he can speak and teach him gram- 
mar first. They would unquestionably, if they could, make 
him learn all the parts of speech beforehand. If they had 
this power, no properly constituted baby would want to 
speak, anyway. He would argue that if merely telling 
what you want and passing the time of day and all that 
had to be done by a fixed schedule, like a time-table, or as 
if it was a government affair, why bother about talking 
at all? 

The grammarian would get the baby and say: 

“Now, my young friend, you will soon be in a position 
to use the word ‘mamma.’ First you must get firmly 
fixed in your mind that mamma is a noun. You must 
also ask yourself what is its number? Its gender? What 
does it presuppose and co-ordinate? Has it an objective 
infinitive, and what is its adverbial complement? Is it 
governed by any participal, prenatal predicate? Also draw 
a diagram showing the word ‘mamma’ in its relations to 
the antecedent. To the relative pronouns.” 

Fortunately, no grammarian can do this. Providence 
probably intervened. Babies are compelled to learn how 
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“THAT'S ONE ON ME 





to speak before the grammarians get hold of them, so 
that these gentlemen cannot utterly spoil them afterward 
for practical purposes. Hence our best writers have risen 
above insidious grammar and frankly confess they know 
little about it and care less. 

There are many devoted people who firmly believe 
that a political economist represents the lowest form of 
human intelligence. We respect them for their opinion. 
There is, indeed, much to be said in favor of their view. 
But give us the grammarian. For one thing, there are 
more grammarians than there are political economists, so 
that, considered by mere volume, the grammarians have 
the best of it. Then, again, the grammarian is more 
active and covers a broader field, and everybody seems to 
have a more sublime confidence in his unintelligence. 

One of the most curious paradoxes in human life is that 
nobody would even take the time or think it worth while 
to dispute the word of a grammarian; yet grammar is 
accepted as a matter of course, just as if it had some 
remote bearing on poetry, drama and other real literature. 

It unfortunately happens that the teaching of grammar 
as it is practiced in our schools makes everybody who is 
not abnormal hate it sincerely and cordially. If this 
were otherwise and it got to be attractive, like the 
“movies,” for example, think of all the additional harm 
it could do! 

At present we have come to accept it and endure it 
without question and without knowing the reason why. 
But our better instincts still survive, and who knows but 
that that day will come when by popular edict every 
grammarian will be compelled to give up his present job 


and go out and earn an honest living? 
2, Ein: We 


‘Sere’ 








Reassuring Information 


LL those who fear lockjaw as a result of vaccination 
should read a report of Dr. John F. Anderson, Di- 
rector of the United States Public Health Service. Dr. 
Anderson claims to have made a wide and impartial in- 
vestigation of this subject. He found that “authentic 
cases” of tetanus following vaccination had been invariably 
due not to the introduction of the vaccine poison, but to 
the subsequent infection of the wound. 

In the same way we can prove that aviation is absolutely 
safe. Nobody was ever killed by falling out of an aero- 
plane. The trouble always comes later and is due to making 
too violent a contact with the ground. 


A Dangerous Experiment 


HE politicians are looking with grave concern upon 
Warden Osborne’s efforts to lift Sing Sing out of 
the sixteenth century and introduce something of humane 
intelligence into its management. Penal institutions in 
this country have always been relied upon to supply nu- 
merous remunerative berths for party minions who were 
well trained in and loyal to those particular kinds of service 
and corruption that make political machines efficient. If 
now we are to embark on a new policy of putting our 
penal institutions in charge of men who possess some sort 
of fitness for the work and who have evolved an idealism 
that promises aid to the prisoners and benefits to society 
at large, it is clear that our political machines must suffer 
correspondingly. Hence it is quite natural for the politi- 
cians to bid us pause in our mad struggle for betterment 
and reflect upon all they have done us for. 


HURCH rows seem to be natural. Any going church 

which has not got them will develop them internally. 

Unless too violent they seem to be useful stimulants to 
religion. 











FISHERS OF MEN 
“YoU OUGHT TO HAVE SEEN THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY!” 
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HOW MUCH OUGHT I TO TAKE, OLD FELLOW? 
WELL, I SHOULD KEEP ON TAKING 











Bridegroom (just before the ceremony) : 


The 
Best Man: 
MARRIED OR NOT, 


TO OVERDO IT. 
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“‘While there is Life there’s Hope’’ 
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HAT with a_ squad 
of marines in Hayti 
and another in 
Nicaragua, and 
war-ships in 
waiting at Vera 
: y Cruz again and 
wv a stiffening of 
patrols on the Rio Grande, the neigh- 
bors are keeping us fairly attentive. 
But the mass of us are growing philo- 
sophical about all the wars and disposed 
to leave them to their managers and 
our end of them to our managers. 

Our Secretary of State has joined at 
this writing with five South American 
ambassadors and ministers in inviting 
the various fighting Mexican chieftains 
to get together in some suitable place 
and compose a peace for Mexico and a 
government competent to enforce it. 
The inviters say they will find a place 
if requested for the meeting, preferably 
in Mexico, and will help with the ar- 
rangements, and in every way they can, 
and that they would like an answer to 
their proposal within ten days after the 
communication is delivered. 

This seems a kind and timely offer, 
and something may come of it, whether 
all hands accept it or not. If some 
accept, it will be awkward for the others 
to decline. It is pressure in a polite, 
conciliatory form. 

As for the Great War, it goes 
pounding along, the hottest exercises 
for the moment being on the eastern 
front and in the Dardanelles. Every 
day we get newspaperfuls of news, and 
are seldom much wiser after reading it. 
The continual dickering with Balkan 
States may finally result in arrange- 





ments which will save work to diplo- 
mats after peace comes. Whether 
Germany is doing more harm to Russia 
than Russia to Germany is not deter- 
mined yet. 

For our part, Mr. Lansing has re- 
plied to Austria that we cannot con- 
scientiously in the present state of 
international law decline to sell muni- 
tions of war or anything else that we 
can produce to customers in Europe 
who can pay for the goods and carry 
them away. To this position the ad- 
ministration is committed, and has 
the unquestionable support of the 
country. 

Earnest attention is being paid at 
last to our military condition, and there 
is a prospect that when Congress meets 
again the weight of the administration 
will be behind the proposals of the 
Secretaries of War and of the Navy 
for the expenditure of money to im- 
prove it. The departments are busy 
with plans to amplify and strengthen 
the navy and give us a reasonable re- 
serve of trained and organized soldiers. 
What Congress will say to that we 
shall see in due time. Possibly the 
reply to our last German note, if there 
is any, may quicken action, 
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area obliged to the Evening Posi 
for a timely biography of Paul 
Fuller, the latest adviser to the Presi- 
dent about Mexico. People who have 
been wondering about Mr. Fuller and 


who he is and how he happened could 
see his picture in the Post (August 
14th) and learn that he was born in 
49, of New England parents, aboard 
a clipper ship in San Francisco harbor, 
came barefoot to New York about ten 
years later, attracted the attention 
of old French schoolmaster Charles 
Coudert, and came in due time to be 
a great expert in international law and 
the partner and brother-in-law of the 
brothers Coudert, the Wall Street 
lawyers. 

It is, of course, incredible that a 
Wall-Street lawyer should be useful to 
the President for any purpose except 
to be passed by on the other side to 
make a film for the movies, but Mr. 
Fuller seems to have exceptional facili- 
ties for use on Mexicans. He learned 
to speak Spanish in infancy by asso- 
ciation with little Mexicans; he likes 
Mexicans, seems to understand the 
way their minds work, and is described 
as a man “with what amounts to a 
passion for justice in the relations of 
this country with its smaller Latin 
neighbors.” His gifts were brought to 
the President’s attention, the Post says, 
through his efforts to cure a bad case 
of injustice with which one of the 
small neighbors was ailing. It was 
cured, with the President’s assistance, 
and the President, having discerned 
possibilities of usefulness in Mr. Ful- 
ler, sent over to New York for him 
the very next time the S. O. S. 
signal was sent out from the Mexican 
capital. 

It is encouraging to have the guid- 
ance of our faltering steps in Mexico 
informed for a while by the sort of 
man Mr. Fuller seems to be. They 
have been guided on information by 
William Bayard Hale and John Lind 
without getting us perceptibly forward. 
Our most promising agent heretofore 
has been General Scott, and he is still 
busy with the Mexican case and still 
helpful. A picture of Mr. Hale is in- 
cluded by the World with those of 
Buchanan, Hitchcock and Aked in 
a group of workers to stop the sale of 
munitions to the Allies, so possibly 
he has found a new employment. As 
for Mr. Lind, he is a good man, but 
why a Swedish-born American from 
Minneapolis who knows no Spanish 


should have been selected to inspect 












































































































ALL THE WORLD HATES A HATER 


the Mexicans has always been some- 
what of a mystery. Mr. Fuller seems 
a great deal better, and that is lucky, 
for really it is about time that our 
best foot should be put forward in 
Mexico. 











HE Plattsburg training camp has 
much exceeded expectations. It 

has been overrun with applicants of a 
high quality. If it did nothing else, it 
would be worth its keep as an adver- 
tisement of the need and possibility of 
military training. It has attracted thir- 
teen hundred recruits, including a large 
proportion of stylish or otherwise dis- 
tinguished and husky young men 
whose names the newspaper-reading 
public knows and feels an interest in 


their proceedings. They are men ex- 
cellently qualified to set an example. 
An example is useful in proportion as 
it is known. The example set by the 
Plattsburg war students is compara- 
ble in its reach to that set by the 
Rough Riders in the Spanish War. It 
helps to make military training the 
fashion, and that is a real help to the 
country. That such lively politicians 
as Mayor Mitchel and Collector Malone 
should betake themselves to Plattsburg 
means a good deal. It suggests that 
active young men with leadership in 
them see in the camp an opportunity 
they ought not to miss. 

Probably the camp is pretty good 
fun. The company is excellent, and 
in having fun good company is the 
biggest factor. The work is hard— 
about as hard, apparently, as training 
for football, but it is ititeresting, and 
the papers say the progress made in 
military knowledge by the neophytes is 
marvelous. 
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In June people were saying: “How 
flat that training-camp proposal has 
fallen! Nothing will be done till Con- 
gress votes money and the government 
takes hold.” 

But it did not fall flat. Something 
has been done without waiting for an 
appropriation. An effectual appeal was 
made, and the appealers kept at it till 
they got an effectual response. Give 
them credit for their efforts; they 
deserve it. 








M® JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 

may or may not be pro- 
German, but he seems to want a 
made-in-Germany peace. As prospec- 
tive chairman of the Friends of 
Peace, to be held next month in Chi- 
cago, he has written to the Timcs 
proclaiming that “if there ever was a 
time when it was necessary to awaken 
the (American) people to the dangers 
of militarism it is now.” 

Very true. German militarism threat- 
ens civilization, and it is high time 
that even outlying nations like us 
should provide means of protection 
against it. 

But that is not Mr. Walker’s view. 
He seems to have no eyes for what is 
going on in the world. He talks, in- 
deed, about “the frightful fate of 
Europe, where people have allowed 
militarism to get the upper hand,” but 
what he sees here is only people who 
look for an immense profit in selling 
us battleships and powder and the con- 
trol of the expression of public opinion 
by sinister business interests. 

Mr. Walker is for treating a whole- 
sale situation with retail methods. He 
is right in saying that ninety-five per 
cent of our people are opposed to 
militarism, but he is wrong in suppos- 
ing that they don’t hate it badly enough 
to fight it on occasion, or that they 
object to being in possession of the 
means to fight. To be the soft spot 
in a hard world is an overrated con- 
dition. If Mr. Walker does not think 
so, let him ask China. 
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ments) has a bonded indebtedness about thirty times the original 
cost of building. The annual interest on this indebtedness is so 


great that even when we get prosperous it will take much more 
than our profits to pay it. 
ig kind co-operation, is to throw the road into the hands of a 
{ receiver. All this bonded indebtedness will then drop to about 
three cents on the dollar. We can buy what we don’t 

control from outsiders for a song, wipe out the whole 

yg thing, start all over again with a good, clean property 


What I propose, therefore, with your 


‘ee, at the beginning of an era of great prosperity.” 
CG ¢ At this point one of the directors in the rear arose. 


JUSTIFIABLE 
Wife: witn1amM! poNn’r YOU REALIZE YOU RAN OVER A MAN? 
Hubby: THATS ALL RIGHT, MY DEAR, HE’S THE FELLOW THAT GUARAN- 
TEED TO TEACH ME HOW TO DRIVE THIS NEW CAR IN TWO LESSONS 


History Repeats Itself 
Or, The Turn of the Pendulum 


““* ENTLEMEN, I wish to make 
a statement.” 

It was the annual meeting of the 
directors of the Q. B. V. Railroad 
Company. The chairman looked about 
him at faces filled with a breathless 
interest, for it was apparent that a 
new crisis had risen in the affairs of 
the company. 

“Tf you will permit me,” he con- 
tinued, “I shall endeavor to be as 
brief as possible. In the first place, 
I wish to call attention to the fact that 
there is undoubtedly dawning upon us 
a new era of prosperity for all rail- 
roads, and we, of course, ought to 
come in for our share. The govern- 
ment has withdrawn its suits, and I 
may say—ahem!—that we have been 
quietly given to understand that we 
shall in the future be let alone.” 


A unanimous sigh of satisfaction 
arose from the combined directorate. 

“But,” continued the chairman, 
“there is, I regret to say, one little 
matter which stands in the way of 
our getting anything more out of this 
road. Until this can be adjusted there 
is no hope.” 

A low murmur of suspense rose from 
his auditors. 

“Tt is this, gentlemen. From the 
time the road was first bpilt it was, 
of course, necessary to make occasional 
new bond and stock issues in order 
not only to meet our necessary ex- 
penses, but also, as you who have 
had experience in these matters will 
readily understand, to reimburse some 
of the gigantic financial intellects who 
have from time to time controlled the 
road. There have also been one or 
two reorganizations. Now, gentlemen, 
the point is this: the road at present 
(due to these great financial achieve- 


“Mr. Chairman,” he said, with a slight sneer, 
“when you first started out I thought you were 


going to propose something original. 
But this sort of thing which you advise 
is as old as the hills and is only what 
kas been done over and over again. 
While I have no doubt that it can be 
done once more, have you provided 
for all the possible contingencies? 
Suppose we should be sent to jail in 
accordance with the new standards of 
morality? What then?” 

The chairman smiled. His moment 
had come. 

“T am very glad, gentlemen,” he 
replied, “that question has been asked. 
In order to show you that I am pro- 
ceeding on the most conservative lines 
I will say, gentiemen, that in view of 
the possibility mentioned I have quietly 
asked the Legislature of our State to 
put up one of the handsomest jails in 
the world, with all modern improve- 
ments, for our special benefit. Here 
are the plans for your approval.” 

Ten minutes later a unanimous vote 
was cast amid a low murmur of dis- 
creet applause. 
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THE TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY 
MOUSE 
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Militarism and Socialism 


SoOcALism was sauntering along 
the highway when Militarism 
came marching by. 

“Out of my way and let me pass!” 
commanded Militarism. 

Socialism stepped aside as ordered. 
Militarism went on a few paces, but 
then turned back and addressed So- 
cialism. 

“What are you doing around here, 
anyway?” he demanded. “I should 
think you’d be ashamed to show your 
face after the awful mess you’ve made 
of things.” 

“To what mess do you refer?” in- 
quired Socialism. 

“Why, this terrible war, of course.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I 
caused this war?” asked Socialism. 

“Well, no, not exactly caused it, 
perhaps; but at least you didn’t pre- 
vent it. You must remember that 
you indulged in a lot of fine talk 
which has all come to naught. Surely 
you wouldn’t have the effrontery to 
stand up and assert that you pre- 
vented this war when here it is right 
before our very eyes.” 








THE CALL OF THE WILD 
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“No, not exactly,” replied Socialism. 
“And also I am inclined to think 
that you didn’t prevent it, either. Is 
that correct?” 

“Of course not, ninny. I’m fight- 
ing it. You don’t suppose I can fight 
it and prevent it at the same time, do 
you?” 

“But you indulged in a great deal 
of big talk about a big military equip- 
ment being the best preventive of 
war.” 

“Say, are you trying to belittle me 
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after all I’ve done for my country?” 
demanded Militarism hotly. 

“T used to think that soldiers always 
died for their country,” rejoined So- 
cialism, “but now I see that countries 
sometimes die for soldiers.” 

“You ought to be punished for ut- 
tering such sentiments,” said Militarism. 

“In short,” concluded Socialism, “1 
should think you’d be ashamed to show 
your face around here after the awful 
mess you’ve made of things.” 
Ellis O. Jones. 








WHICH WOULD YOU RATHER BE — 
AN OLD MAN’S DARLING? 


A YOUNG MAN’S SLAVE OR 


















NGLAND has been at her old trick 

again—that of lying abed till 
everyone else was at table and then 
doing her back hair on the way down- 
stairs. And it is a question whether, this 
time, she’s going to get any breakfast. 
It is fast becoming the question, indeed. 
For each phase of a great drama has its 
individual crisis. And just now the 
crisis of the great war drama is really 
England. Her friends are watching her 
rather anxiously. And they get little 
comfort from such indications of her 
attitude as the new books afford. “ The 
Tollhouse ” (Dutton, $1.00), by Evelyn 
St. Leger, is only fiction, and highly 
sentimentalized fiction, at that. But it 
is war fiction, and unmistakably reveala- 
tory of the war conditions of rural Eng- 
land—an England with her mouth full 
of hairpins, smiling sentimentally into 
the looking-glass at the status quo. 


ND Hilaire Belloc, with his “ The 
Elements of the Great War,” the 
“First Phase,” and the accompanying 
announcement of “ five more volumes to 
follow,” scheduled to “rank as one of 
the greatest histories of this greatest of 
wars” (Hearst’s International Library, 
$1.50 each)—Hilaire Belloc is as much 
less reassuring as he is more qualified 
to speak for English awareness of the 
real issue. For Mr. Belloc gives no in- 
dication of awareness. Not because he 
is running after the fire-engines shouting 
“Extra! All about the big conflagra- 
tion!” That is merely good jouraal- 
ism. But because in his capacity of 
analyst he actually sees through Eng- 
land’s enemies, but honestly sees no 
deeper into England than the face value 
of England. And the very gist of the 
crisis lies in the fact that England is 
traveling (in Missouri) on her face! 


|" is otherwise with the Countess de 
Chambrun, Her story of the lesser 
love tragedy of an inconspicuous inter- 
national match in semi-diplomatic circles 
in Washington, “ Pieces of the Game” 
(Putnam), is among the new books. It 
is essentially an ingenuous little tale, 
taking itself, and its social intrigues born 














of idleness, very seriously; evidently 
mistaking the superficial social currents 
of its setting for the main stream of 
life, yet containing some lively passages 
of back-biting and gossipy dialogue. But 
it was written before the war. And the 
author meanwhile has been near the 
front, and, in a prefatory note written 
from Paris, apologizes for the frivolity 
of her fiction. The apology is really 
more significant than the novel. 


és THALIE” is the title of Robert 

W. Chambers’s latest “ arrange- 
ment in sex and salacity.” As usual, 
the heroine is a working girl with the 
poise of a blue-blood and the patter of 
a blue-stocking. As usual, she has the 
external qualifications of a professional 
houri and the internal attributes of a 
coy cucumber. As usual, the socially 
cachetted hero prowls round her in 
gradually narrowing circles, discussing 
the while the transcendentalism of the 
occult and the natural repugnance of the 
wolf for a lamb diet. And, as usual, 
thousands of nice people who would 
blush to mention the Purity League in 
a mixed company will smack mental lips 
over the absynthine eroticism of the 
“romance” and wonder what it is that 
makes Mr. Chambers’s stories so tasty. 
“How much does such a cow cost?” 
said the week-ending, teetotal gentle- 
man to his host after consuming a milk 
punch, 


HE girl in Payne Erskine’s “ A Girl 
of the Blue Ridge” (Little, Brown, 
$1.35) would have heen even nicer than 
she is—she might have been plumb hu- 
man, you can’t tell—if she hadn't had 
to be a heroine. Being a girl in the 
Blue Ridge (or anywhere else) and really 
getting away with it is some job all by 
itself. Having to be a heroine, too, takes 
the tuck out of one. And it is the tuck 
that counts. Mrs. Erskine has also 
treated life in the Blue Ridge on the 
same principle—that is, she has made a 
plot of it. And that takes the tuck out, 
too. And yet the fact that Mrs. Erskine 
knows her mountains, and loves. them, 
and has the story-teller’s gift, makes her 
novel a pleasant diversion. 


















































“MADAM, I HAVE HERE A LITTLE 
ARTICLE ” 
“I’M NOT INTERESTED ” 





oo GATES (the author of 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl’) has 
written a propagandizing “fantasy” in 
one act called “ Swat the Fly!” (Arrow 
Publishing Co., 25 cents). The scene is 
the courtyard of a doctor’s house, where 
various animals—a dog, a cat, a horse, 
a rabbit, a monkey—awaiting (or re- 
covering from) their vivisectional sery- 
ices in the adjoining laboratory are en- 
gaged in an animated discussion of their 
wrongs. A woman anti-vivisectionist, 
her sick son and the doctor also figure 
in the plot, which turns upon the fly’s 
offer of his services in killing the doctor, 
on the consequent discovery of his true 
character, and upon the resulting revul- 
sion of feeling among all concerned. 
Some of the dialogue is clever. 
J. B. Kerfoot. 
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Vagrant: SIR, I WAS CAPTURED IN IN- 
FANCY BY THE INDIANS AND REARED IN 


IGNORANCE OF ALL CIVILIZED USAGES, 
“WELL, WHAT OF IT?” 
“wHY, I DON’T KNOW HOW TO LIE, 
CHEAT, STEAL, BOAST, BLUFF OR TOADY, 
AND I’M STARVING TO DEATH.” 








“ HOW DEAR TO THIS HEART ARE THE SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD” 


r Advertising in Blue 
= OST of our bad habits are known to our neighbors. 
Especially is it true that if a man has bibulous 
tendencies he may not conceal them. But to cure a man 
of a bad habit requires, apparently, something more than 
passive knowledge. It must be advertised. And so we 
\ have the Town Council of Hermitage, Arkansas, passing 
\\ an ordinance which provides that any negro found intoxi- 
cated in the streets shall be dipped in the blue-vat at the 
dye works, 
\ | The importance of appearances could not have a better 
ph demonstration. No attempt is made to improve the soul 
of the culprit nor to argue him from the fallacy of his 
ways, From an artistic standpoint his appearance, indeed, 
may be improved by his bath. But the effect would be 
the same even if he were dipped in bronze. 
The Town Council has simply put its mark upon him 
and nothing more. It says, in effect: 
“We can’t cure him. All we can do is to change his 
outward appearance. We have put upon him an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual disgrace.” 





UNSKILLED LABOR 
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REUNION OF GRADUATES OF THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 














Impartial? Never! 


The historian must make himself as impartial as a 
photographic plate. 
—William Roscoe Thayer, in The Nation. 
OES history, as written by historians, bear this out? 
Are not impartial historians the least read and the 
most uniformly dull? 

Perhaps our friend (who in his article acknowledges the 
power in histories of the story and the human elements) 
is inclined to make truth too important. The main facts 
about the Battle of Waterloo—a field visited and re- 
visited by able historians, and probably subjected to a 
closer scrutiny than any other battlefield in the world 
except Gettysburg—are still disputed. Gettysburg has 
been fully and minutely described by a considerable num- 
ber of soldiers on both sides who took actual part in 
the battle; yet any one who cares to read consecutively 
their various accounts must be astonished at their di- 
vergence. 

The chief benefit we derive from reading good history 
is about the same as we get from any good fiction, except 
that we have an additional pleasure in frequently dis- 
covering the truth to be the opposite of what the historian 
makes it out to be. 

Are there any greater names in the roll of English his- 
torians than Froude, Macaulay and Grote? Yet each of 
these is a rank partisan. The man who writes an inter- 
esting history must have much the same feeling about 
his work that a poet does when he writes poetry. Imagine 
any poet trying to write an impartial poem! 
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THE NATURE-LOVER ADDS ONE MORE TO HIS COLLECTION OF 
WILD THINGS 


‘Gere ” 


Prien! 























“BETTER NOT STAND SO CLOSE, MARY; YOU MIGHT BE 
SHOCKED IF THIS THING SLIPS” 

““WHY, OF COURSE I WON'T, GEORGE! 
QUITE USED TO YOUR LANGUAGE” 


YOU KNOW, I AM 





Resolutions Against Nose-bags 


T the regular meeting of the Work Horses’ Union, 
held last night, the following set of resolutions was 
passed by unanimous vote: 
Wuereas, the use of nose-bags for feeding work horses 
during lunch is becoming more and more common; and 
Wuereas, the said nose-bags are unsanitary, uncom- 
fortable, inefficient and in many ways perilous to the 
health and well being of the said work horses; and 
WHEREAS, it would be a simple matter to devise a 
substitute which would possess all the advantages of the 
nose-bag with none of its disadvantages; and 
WHEREAS, human beings are wont to boast of a certain 
virtuous sentiment which they call humane; therefore 
Be it resolved by the Work Horses’ Union, at a duly 
called meeting, that the said humane feeling of the said 
human beings be appealed to with a view to securing the 
immediate and total abolition of the said nose-bags. 
(Signed) A. Fairurut Tuccer, President. 
B. Stronc Hippos, Secretary. 
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Friend of the Driver: 


An Ancient Episode 


ITER Sindbad had carried the Old 

Man of the Sea a few parasangs 

further he stopped and began to offer 
objections. 

“T don’t see that this is doing me 
any good at all,” said he stoutly. 

“ That’s because you are uncouth and 
unlettered,” said the other, shifting 
himself to a more comfortable position 
on Sindbad’s broad shoulders. “As a 
matter of fact, I am doing you a 
great deal of good. I am giving you 
employment and_ thus 
I am giving you 


performing a 
great social service. 
a chance to make something of your- 
self. If I didn’t allow you to carry 
me around you would not know what 
to do with your time and you might 
sinful That 


waste it in pleasures. 


would be detrimental to us both. After 


CUT IT OUT, MIKE, 
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you have read as many books on po- 
litical economy as I have you will 
understand perfectly.” 

“You say it is a good thing to give 
employment to others?” queried Sind- 
bad thoughtfully. 

“ Splendid!” declared the Old Man 
of the Sea, with evident pleasure at 
Sindbad’s interest. 

“Well, then, I should be glad to 
give you employment by letting you 
carry me around for a while.” 

“Oh, no; you don’t understand the 
theory,” said the Old Man of the Sea, 
in a fatherly tone. “That wouldn’t 
dc at all. You see, the Bible teaches 
us all to be contented with our respec- 
tive lots. It would be exceedingly 
unchristianlike for you to aspire to the 
position of your betters. Do not ask 
me to join in thus destroying your 
chances for heaven.” 

“First you talk political economy 














HE DON’T UNDERSTAND ENGLISH, AN’ IT’S A S}IAME 
TO WASTE ALL THAT GOOD BAD LANGUAGE 


and then you talk religion,” said Sind- 
bad. “Perhaps you do it to confuse 
me. At any rate, your argument 
doesn’t seem logical to me.” 

“ Don’t apologize,” said the Old Man 
of the Sea. “ You can not be expected 
to know as much about such things 
as those of us who have more leisure 
to make a study of them.” 

“You have made a study of how 
you want our relations to be ar- 
ranged,” rejoined Sindbad, “ but I have 
also made a study of how I want them 
to be arranged. You have worked 
out a theory which warrants you in 
staying on my back, while I have 
worked out a theory which prompts 
me to throw you off.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that,” cau- 
tioned the Old Man, with great gravity. 
“That would be a disturbance of law 
and order, and law and order must be 
maintained at all hazards.” 
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HUNTING THE WCODCOCK 


Confidential Suburban Guide 


To People You Come to Know After You Have Purchased 
a New Auto 


HE lady who says she can’t tell you how many times 
she has telephoned for a taxi to take her to the 
country club, only to have to countermand the order 
because somebody asked her to go in her car. But she 
intends always to keep right on, just the same. 

The lady who calls your wife up and asks if you are 
possibly going to the Smith’s reception, and if—— 

The man who never would play golf with you before, 
but who meets you cordially as you step off the eighteenth 
green and asks you if you can “carry home one more.” 

The old friend who tells somebody else that somehow 
you seem different from what you were. 

The fat couple that you seem always to be meeting and 
who plank themselves down in the rear seat after you 
have invited four others. 

The thin couple who never accept your invitation. 

Your solicitous relative who morbidly tells you that he 
hopes “you can always have a car” (implying that he 
doesn’t think so) and then concludes he will stay on 
another week. 

The Only One You Do Not Come To Know 

The lady who loves your chauffeur. 


A Revolution Coming? 


T seems that practicing musicians may soon be under 
the control of the law, and before receiving a license to 
perform in public will have to pass an examination. 

People will, however, still learn how to play musical 
instruments. It is the business of learning that causes so 
much wide-spread suffering. 

The army of amateur writers perform their work in 
silence, the patient editor being their only victim. But the 
amateur musician has the world for his oyster. 

If there is going to be control of public musicians, the 
amateur should likewise be restrained. Amateur musicians 
who lack talent and have only assurance and boundless 
energy should be put out of harm’s way as painlessly as 
possible. 








Nails 
NAIL is a common article of manufacture which is 
turned out by thousands every hour in the factory, 
and is always absent in every household when it is most 
needed. 

Every house is full of nails. The walls bristle with 
them. The floors and ceilings are full of them; but if 
you need one to drive into a wall or to help dispatch a 
box going by express, you might as well look for a gold 
nugget in an ash-heap. 

When by some miracle a nail permits itself to be dis- 
covered, it is always crooked. The art of placing it on 
your wife’s best mahogany table and straightening it out 
with a poker—in place of the hammer you cannot locate— 
is an art yet in its infancy. Some centuries hence it may 
reach a development hitherto undreamed of. 
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The enthusiasm for France inspired 
by Lafayette is re-inspired by Perrier. 





T is the good fortune of France 

alone to have in the heart of its 

Southern vineyards the glorious, 
crystal, bubbling Perrier Spring. It is 
your good fortune to be able to get 
Perrier Water as fresh, sparkling, and 
delightfully palatable as it bursts 
gloriously from that famous Spring. 


‘Terrie 


SPARKUNG 


TABLE 
WATER 


Perrier is bottled at the Springs in the South of France 
amidst the glorious French vineyards. There is no 
saltiness in Perrier, the great reason why it combines 
so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 





N. B.—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of lemon 
in the early morning is invaluable in gout and uric acid 
troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL HIGH-CLASS 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND GROCERS 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, AGENTS, 1158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





To guench hot 
weather thirst drink 
The Champagne 
of Table Waters 


Bubbling with its 


own Carbonic Gas. 
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Reassuring Mother 


Edmund had just begun to attend the 
public school, and had found a new 
friend, a child of whom Edmund's mother 
had never heard. 

“ Who is this Walter? ’’ she asked. “Is 
he a nice little boy?” 

“Yes, ma’am, he is!” replied Edmund, 
enthusiastically. 

“Does he say any naughty words?” 
pursued his mother. 

“No,” replied Edmund, with emphasis, 
“and I’m not going to teach him any!” 

—Youth’s Companion, 


Rotund 


An elderly woman who was extremely 
stout was endeavoring to enter a street 
car when the conductor, noticing her 
difficulty, said to her: 

“Try sideways, madam; try sideways.” 

The woman looked up breathlessly and 
said: 

. eben bless ye, I ain’t got no side- 


ways! "—Louisville Herald. KEEPING HIM 











Encouraging 

“ Here, my dear,” said the husband, 
producing his purse, “here’s fifty dol- 
lars I won playing cards in the smoking 
room last night. You may have it to 
buy that dress you wanted.” 

Reluctantly the conscientious wife took 
the money, then said, with an expression 
of rigid rectitude: 

“TI simply shudder at the thought of 
using money gained in such a way. Henry, 
promise me that after you have won 
enough for me to buy the hat to go 
with the dress you will never again 
touch those awful cards. I don’t want 
my husband to become a gambler.” 

—Topeka Journal, 


Pitiless 

“Some men have no hearts,” said the 
tramp. “I’ve been a-tellin’ that feller 
I am so dead broke that I have to sleep 
outdoors.” 

“Didn't that fetch him?” 

“Naw. He tol’ me he was a-doin’ th 
same thing, and had to pay the doctor 
for tellin’ him to do it.” 

—Christian Register. 


KNIcKER: How do you suppose men 
live in a submarine? 

Bocker: Didn’t you ever have a room 
in a seaside hotel?—New York Sun. 





Lire is published every Thursday, Fe in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single cur- 
rent copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, 
25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great 
Britain apply to Lire, 114 ett Row, London, W. C, 








NE day a few months ago a woman novelist of national reputation 
QO found herself in a New York hospital with three or four weeks 
of convalescence ahead of her. Lying there, looking up at the 
ceiling, she went back over the period when, alone, almost penniless, 
seventeen and ablaze with life, she set out from Canada to fight her 
way in a business world of men and to seek adventure in a world wherein 
everybody, especially men, seemed to her marvelously romantic figures. 
A great deal happened to her, and in a very great hurry; and the con- 
valescent, running back over that thrilling, colorful time, began to set it 
down on paper. It was a tour de force—one hundred thousand words 
written in two weeks. And she called it 


A 

BOOK 

OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


The book is anonymous, of course. It is a breathless story of love, 
adventure and daring. It is worth a dozen sociological volumes as a 
revelation of what the eager, attractive, romantically innocent girl meets 
who goes forth into the business world of men. It is a literary gem 
as a perfectly transparent self-revelation of character. The personality 
revealed on every page is one of almost uncanny fascination. She is, as 
the book shows, the daughter of an English-Irish artist and a mother 
who had spent her early days traveling about the country of her birth 
as a dancer and tight-rope walker. She has that peculiar sensitiveness of 
the artist which catches and records those over- and under-tones of prosaic 
life that constitute romance. She has the childlike, often the = 
simplicity and frankness of a race far removed from the Anglo-Saxon. 
Otherwise she could not have had the experiences she had, nor written 
them in the manner of “ ME.” 





Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 
Published by THE CENTURY CO., New York City 


Lire is for sale by all _newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book- 
in_the world. The foreign trade supplied fron 
Lire’s London Office, Rolls Soave, Breams Buildings, London, 
returned unless accompanied by 
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Reproduced in full color and attractively mounted on 
white stock, 12 x 16 inches. 


Sent prepaid upon receipt of 25 cents. 
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Born 1820 
—Sisli going strong. 


‘* AH, VAIN REGRETS! ONE CANNOT BRING BACK THE PAST.” 


“‘THAT IS WHERE YOU ARE WRONG. IF ‘JOHNNIE Wacker Rep LaBeL’ WERE NOT A THING OF THE PAST, IT 
WOULD NOT BE PROTECTED FROM THE PRESENT BY THAT CLEVER NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE.” 

“Johnnie Walker Red Label” is a thing of the past, because every drop is guaranteed over 10 years old. It isa 

thing of the present, because it is obtainable everywhere in that “‘ sure-thing ” non-refillable bottle. 


And it is a thing of the future, because the past, present and future policy of maintaining large reserves to meet the 
ever increasing demand ensures beyond doubt its uniform quality. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Waisky Distitters. KILMARNOCK, Scortranp. 































40 Horsepower, 7-Passenger Touring Car, Weight 3075 lbs. 














Valve-in-Head Motor -with Overhead Camshaft 


HE battle of the giants is on. 

It is a battle royal for the 

supremacy of the medium priced 
motor car field. 


It is the battle of that type of 
motor which smashed all speed and 
endurance records at Indianapolis and 
Chicago—against old style motors. 


It is the battle of the principles of 
construction that went 90 miles an 
hour for 500 miles at Indianapolis, 
and 100 miles an hour for 500 miles 
at Chicago—against out-dated prin- 
ciples of motor construction. 


It is the battle of the manufacturer 


against the middleman, the producer 
against the assembler, of buying for 
cash against buying on time, of new 
efficiency in methods of manufacture 
and administration against inexperi- 
enced methods. 


It is the battle of Quality and 
lower profits against higher profits 
and lack of quality. 


It is the battle of new service 
ideals and co-operation against old 
methods of expensive upkeep and 
neglect of the owner. 


Into this contest the Chalmers 
Motor Company enters the greatest 
car it has ever built, the Chalmers 


“Let your next Car be a Chalmers’ 


“Six-40” with valve-in-head over- 
head camshaft motor. 


It is the lowest price at which 
Chalmers Quality has ever been 
sold—$1350 for a big 7-passenger 
touring car ! 


It is a new car at a lower price 
sent to battle with old cars at cut 
prices. 


With new service to owners, 
bigger plans, new buildings, increased 
factory facilities and greatly increased 
production the Chalmers Motor 
Company moves forward to the 
great battle with supreme confidence. 
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New Motor 


New Car 


New Price 











New Service to Owners 


Increased Factory Facilities—Greatly Increased Production for 1916 


O years ago we saw three things. 
First was that the tendency of the 
public demand in both Europe and 
America was to a compact high speed 
motor that was more efficient, would get 
away quicker, run more smoothly, have 
greater flexibility, show greater economy 
and last longer under hard service. 

Second was that a public temporarily 
diverted to cars that looked well and rode 
nicely for awhile, would swing back to 
demand quality manufacture and the ability 
to “stay put.” 

Third was that only those manufacturers 
who built their own cars in large volume 
and bought their own materials for spot 
cash at the advantage of the market could 
survive. 


Motor Designed in Europe 


So we sent our engineers to Europe to 
design a new motor and began to lay our 
plans for a greatly increased production of 
cars this season. 

We are now building two big new 
factory additions to handle the work. We 
added machines that cost $90,000.00 apiece 
to do work in our factory in order to give 
this remarkable quality car to you at $1350. 


No one dreamed that such a car could 
be built for $1350. It is equal to cars that 
sold for $4000 three years ago. It isn't a 
made-over model, reduced in size, or certain 
things eliminated to fit the price—it is a 
brand new car, designed especially as a 
Quality car at a low price. 


New Service to Owners 


Buying a motor car without a definite guarantee 

service is unwise and costly. 

Every Chalmers dealer gives to every buyer of a 
Chalmers car a definite service free of all charge. 

This service consists of a Service Coupon Book, 
each coupon being redeemable for a definite amount 
of work at any Chalmers dealers anywhere at any 
time. 


The Quality Car at 
Small Profit 


We are marketing this QUALITY car 
on the lowest profit per car in the motor 
car business. 


The great valve-in-head motor, with 
overhehd camshaft, costs us $80.00 more 
to build in our own shops, than the 
ordinary type of motor can be bought for 
on the outside, and most of the competitors 
in our price class are using the ordinary 
type of motor. 


When Chalmers engineers went to 
Europe to study design two years ago, they 
found I European designers at work on high 
speed motors of the valve-in-head type with 
overhead camshaft. 

European makers had already tried this 
type out in their racers. They were per- 
fecting it for a road car. 

We hoped to be the first in America to 
adopt this style of motor. But when the 
war stopped European makers fate decreed 
that we should lead the world in the use 
of the valve-in-head overhead camshaft 
motor for a stock car. 


Speedway Racers All of 
Type 
We were not surprised at the showing at 
Indianapolis and Chicago, where this type 


of motor won all honors. We knew a year 
ago that these results would be achieved. 
We knew that to attain a speed of 90 to 
100 miles an hour that the motor would 
have to be a valve-in-head, overhead cam- 
shaft type. 


Think of it! 90 miles an hour for 500 
miles at Indianapolis and the first four to 
finish and eight of the first ten were valve- 
in-head motors, with overhead camshafts ! 


And then the Chicago races at 100 miles 
an hour for 500 miles—the first three and 
seven out of the first eleven were of this 
type! 

Some one said a short time ago that 
people buy motor cars largely on three P's 
-—Paint, Price and Performance. You can 
measure this Chalmers wonderful car, at 
$1350, by any one of these three standards. 
It is right in Paint, which indicates finish 
and wearing qualities. 

It is right in Performance, because no car, 
at any price, performs better than this car 
does. 


And it is right in Price. No-one in the 
history of the industry ever approached 
such quality at such a price before. 


Take a Ride in This Car 


“Take a ride in this car,” and see for 
yourself if you do not get in this Chalmers 
type of six-cylinder motor all the smooth- 
ness, all of the flexibility, all of the pick-up, 
and all of the “pep” that is claimed for any 
other motor built, no matter how many 
cylinders it may have. 


Therefore, we say that all of our strength, 
all of our organization, all of our money, all 
of our reputation, are back of these six words : 


“TAKE A RIDE IN THIS CAR.” 


Demonstrators are now in the hands of 
our dealers. 


“TAKE A RIDE IN THIS CAR.” 


The Chalmers Club 


Every Chalmers owner is invited to join the 
Chalmers Club. 

Each member receives regularly without charge 
“The Chalmers Clubman,” a magazine devoted to 
the interests of Chalmers owners. Also a member- 
ship card commending the owner to the courtesies 
of all Chalmers representatives everywhere. 


“‘Let your next Car be a Chalmers”’ 
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Too Much 


The cabby regarded the broken-down 
taxi with a gleam of delight, but did 
not speak. The chauffeur began opera- 
tions on his machine. He turned and 
twisted it, and banged it, and screwed it, 
but to no avail, and still the cabby spoke 
not. Then the chauffeur wiped his 
brow, and the cabby, still with the gleam 
in his eye, crossed over. “’Ere!” he 
exclaimed grimly, holding out his whip. 
“Fre yer are, mister, ‘it ’im with this!” 

—Argonaut. 


delightful and healthful 


stamps. ©, W. Abbott & Co, Baltimore, Md, 


The Cynic 


Dr. Clarence H. Neymann, of Martin 
Grove, Ill., has returned home after serv- 
ing for almost a year with the German 
Red Cross. 

“Some people declare,’ Dr. Neymann 
said, “that the Germans are now 
friendly to America. Well, toward such 
a declaration as that I’m rather cynical. 
I'm like the man who was visiting in 
the West. 

“*Ten years ago,’ a Western Mayor 
said to this man joyously—‘ten years 
ago ’—and he waved his hand out over 
the roofs—‘ there was no town here at 
all,’ 

“*Hump,’ said the visitor. ‘Hump, 
and what makes you think there’s one 
here now?’ "—Philadelphia Bulletin. 








This Size 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 
Sent Free 
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When a cut, a scratch or a bruise comes, think 
first of Dioxogen, the pure peroxide of hydro- 
gen that needs no questionable acetanilid to 
preserve it. Dioxogen‘prevents infection. Its 
use is the best health insurance. Don’t take 
chances with cheap bleaching peroxides. To 
enable you to judge, we will gladly send you a 
trial bottle, this size, on request. Write today. 
Ask for DIOXOGEN by name—at any drug store 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 10 Astor Place, New York 
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Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott’s Bitters is made more | | 
Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 











Following Instructions 

YoutH (with tie of the Stars and 
Stripes): I sent you some suggestions 
telling you how to make your paper more 
interesting. Have you carried out any 
of my ideas? 

Epitor: Did you meet the office boy 
with the waste-paper basket as you came 
upstairs? 

Youtu: Yes, yes, I did. 

Well, he was carrying out 
"—Tit-Bits. 


Epiror: 
your ideas.’ 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


| SO cents the case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 


An Ill Wind 


“Cheer up, old boy,” advised the mar- 
ried man. “ You know ’tis better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved 
at all.” 

“Yes,” agreed the rejected suitor, 
jingling a bunch of keys in his pocket, 
“better for the florist, the confectioner, 
the messenger boy, the restaurant waiter, 
the taxicab man, the theatrical magnate 
and the jeweler.” 

—New York American, 


Made Him Hopeful 


“Yes, she rejected me, but she did it 
in a most encouraging way.” 

“How was that?” 

“As I went away she pointed to the 
footprints that I had made on the carpet 
and said, ‘The next time you come to 
propose to me I want you to wipe your 


shoes clean!’ ’’—Kansas City Star. 


“Wuat makes you think his advice 
always is good?” 
“Because it is invariably so disagree- 


able to follow.”—Houston Post. 
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Less Than Human 


Tom, the country six-year-old, pre- 
senting himself one day in even more 
than his usual state of dust and dis 
order, was asked by his mother if he 
would not like to be a little city boy, 
and always be nice and clean in white 
suits and shoes and stockings. Tom 
answered scornfully: ‘“ They’re not chil- 
dren; they’re pets.”—Harper’s Monthly. 











July 27, 1820 


My mare cast a 
shoe on the way from 
town so I stopped ata 
smithy to have it set. 
I found a small Inn 
nearby and some excellent 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 


Its record has been above 
reproach for over a century. 
A pure, enticing beverage, 
always uniform in quality. 
Its goodness is attested by its 
nation-wide popularity. Aged 
in charred oak barrels, bot- 
tled in bond. 
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\ Touring in the 
Berkshires 


Hudson /ourtng Sedan 
/\ New Hudson Conception 


With the windows down this becomes a Touring Car. 
Not a sash remains, not a support, to obstruct the entrance 
or the view. 





The Hudson, which has won the lead among fine cars, will 
this fall attain the top place in enclosed cars. Four enclosed 


bodies have been created, strikingly artistic, extreme in their 
elegance, novel in features. Perhaps the most unique and 
appealing is this Touring Sedan. 


AN ALL-YEAR CAR 


With the windows up this car becomes a luxurious Sedan. 
Nothing known to luxury is lacking. 


Countless men and women will find their ideal in this 
car. Anyone can operate it with the inside drive. And 
this one body supplies a perfect car for all seasons and 
all weathers. The car is so popular that half our output 
is already sold. 


THE ARTISTIC LIMIT 
We have reached the zenith in Hudson 


Sixes, and the demand shows that men 
concede it. Now we shall earn the same 
supremacy in luxurious closed bodies. And 
Hudson prices will multiply their use. 


These bodies are built by coach builders of 

TOURING SEDAN international repute. Anything finer is im- 

With windows up—the some car as pictured above. possible. Every detail you can think of is 

Price, $1875, f. 0. b. Detroit embodied, and perhaps as many more. You 

will find these closed Hudsons, we think, 

the handsomest cars you see anywhere this 
winter. 
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CABRIOLET 

Ganges 7. from an open Roadster to a closed 
Price, $1650, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Hudson dealers now have closed cars on 
exhibit. But see them early, for our output 
is well sold already. 


For full descriptions write 
for Catalog of Closed Cars 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


LIMOUSINE 
A distinguished model, most luxurious. Extra seats face 
forward or backward, ‘and disappear when not wanted. 
Price. $2450, f. o. b. Detroit. 


COUPE 


- nt For fort on stormy days, yet open and delightful in 
Detroit, Michigan pty 7 Seats — Price, $2000, f. o. b, Detroit. 
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Life’s Short Story Contest : 
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it will award three prises—$1,000, $500 the E 
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No story must exceed fifteen hundred accept 
words in length. be rea 
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humorous or tragic; but jokes, anecdotes, 
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Doin About epigrams or verses do not come within City.” 
a Tc. the scope of the contest. cee: 4 
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: F for publication in Lire will be paid for caceel 
ation e ense at the rate of ten cents a word for ever; seliath 
° word under fifteen hundred words which : 


the author does not write. To illustrate: aed - 
if the accepted story is one hundred words ‘ike . 
P ‘ in length, then the author will receive lo kee] 
Are you doing anything? Do you know what $140, or ten cents a word for the fourteen ms 
: hundred words which he did not write aes 
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It is time we all took part. : merits as a story. 


The stories will be published in Lire 
as soon as possible after they are ac- 
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i i , i defined. When they have all been pub- 
in the September issue of EVERYBODY’S. Read it defned. Whee Sta ‘soontag” t Car y 
i it j i $1,750 in prizes will be made in the 
if you love your country. Read it if you think iiies seieer: | Like 
American ideals are worth while. There is nothing The Editors of Lire will first select, SHO 


militaristic about it. No sword-rattling. No bom- 
bast. Just a heart-to-heart, man-to-man appeal 
which every red-blooded American needs to read. 
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out of all the stories published, the 
twelve which are, in their judgment, the 
best. The authors of these twelve 
stories will be asked to become judges 
of the whole contest, which will then 
include all the stories published. These 
twelve authors will decide which are 
the best three stories, in the order of 
their merit, to be awarded the prizes. 
In case, for any reason, any one or more 
of these twelve authors should be unable 
to act as judge, then the contest will be 
decided by the rest. 

Each of the judges will, of course, 
if he so wishes, vote for his own story 
first, so that the final result may probably 
be determined by the combined second, 
third and fourth choices of all the judges. 
This, however, will not effect the result. 
In case of a division among the judges, 
the Editors of Lire will cast the deciding 
vote. 

The final award will be announced as 
early as possible after the last story has 
been published in Lire. Of this there 
will be due notice. Manuscripts will be 
accepted from now on as fast as they can 
be read and passed upon. 

In every case they should be addressed, 
“To the Editor of Lire’s Short Story 
Contest, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
City,” and the author’s name and ad- 
dress should be plainly written upon the 
menuscript, which should be accom- 
panied by return postage in case of 
rejection. The editors will exercise due 
care in returning unavailable contribu- 
tions, but will not hold themselves respon- 
sible for loss. Contestants are advised 
io keep duplicate copies. 

All manuscripts must be at LIFE office 
by noon of Monday, October 4, 1915. 
No manuscript received after that date 
will be considered. Each contestant may 
send in as many manuscripts as he 
desires. 

If any of the rules of this contest are 
violated the Editors of Lire reserve the 
right to debar the contributions. 


Gets Your . 
Car Away «/ 
Like a | 
SHOT/ 















getaway 
,“ —when the 

traffic whistle 
blows—when 
you’re sparring 
; for place — that’s 

when the New Stromberg 
Carburetor acceleration 
proves superior! 


Whether you drive in the 
city, ina small townor on 
country road you get action, 
pep and punch when you 
need it with the new Strom- 
berg. Let us tell you of the 
many world’s records made by 
the New Stromberg in Speed, 
Acceleration, Power, Economy 
and Reliability tests, 


WRITE for proof of how the 
NewStromberg Car- 

buretor will save you gasoline mone 

whether your car is new or old. 


!/ State name, year and model of car — 
'/ learn how the 


; Dogs fi 
RBURETOR 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Dept. B-64 E. 25th St., Chicago 
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Jolt, jar and vibration have robbed many a car owner of motoring’s greatest 
joy—COM FORT and sent many a good car to the scrap pile long before its time. 
There is just one proven antidote for these great motoring evils—the 


"farttford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


The Hartford, the pioneer shock absorber, is a known quantity. Innumerable 
motor achievements have demonstrated its worth. 350,000 car owners are 
using it. 

It affords scientific control over the movements of an automobile spring, so 
modifying them that even the roughest roadbed cannot provoke abnormal 
spring action. It causes an automobile to glide undulatingly over every road 
inequality. Comfort is a result inevitable, while road racking is impossible. 

A Hartford-equipped car is comfort- 
able; it is long-lived. 

Try the Hartford thoroughly and you 
must reach this conclusion—it is indis- 
pensable for comfortable motoring. Our 
guarantee—Satisfaction or Money Back. 

Write, giving make, year and model and we 
will tell you how to make your car truly com- é 
fortable. Your new car will come to you Automol 
Hartford-equipped if you insist. 



























EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND WORKS: a. ne scgreace a 
HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. more comfort, you Naa 
192 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. Shocis Al : Ay 


E. V. HARTFORD, President 
Vakers of the 







Harts Shock Absorber, Hart- 
Jord Cushion Spring, / Wl”. Hartford Ele 
Brake, Hartford Auto Fack, Hartford B p 
Branches: New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Kansas City, Newark, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis. 


*KFormerly Truffault-Hart 










Makes 
Every Road 


a Boulevard 























A Schoolmaster in Pennsylvania 


ORD comes that Pennsylvania is in great danger of indulging in a little 
political progress. It is one of those accidents which are bound to happen 

in the best bossed political families. The bosses helped to elect Martin G. 
Brumbatigh to the office of Governor, notwithstanding his pledges to look out for the 
interests of the people. It appears now, however, that Governor Brumbaugh is actually 
showing many signs of a determination to do as he promised. As this has never hap- 
pened before in Pennsylvania, the bosses are as nonplussed as the people are delighted. 







Governor Brumbaugh was formerly superintendent of the public schools in Phila- 
delphia, and some people claim he is emulating a certain other schoolmaster who was 








once Governor of New Jersey and who now is occupying the presidential chair. Here’s 
honing it’s true. The more the merrier. 
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From Antwerp, 
Paris and Ber- 
lin and from 
the Western 
Trenches, Arthur 
Ruhl has sent 
Collier’s exclu- 
sively his word- 


pictures of war. 
In “With the Turkish 
Army” his scene has 
more color, the sun 
more heat—but it is 
still a very human 
story, the narrative of 
the Turks and how 
doggedly they have de- 
fended the Dardanelles. 


The first installment 
of this two-part ar- 
ticle appears in the 
August 28th issue of 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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“Mary Postgate” 


This is a war story. Rudyard Kipling 
wrote it. N. C. Wyeth illustrated it. 
Both author and artist are at their best 
in it. In its single chief figure Kipling 


has epitomized the genius of a nation 


—his own nation. Using the materials 
all too familiar through daily news 
reports, writing with the tense restraint 
and tremendous simplicity of Greek 
tragedy, he has created in Mary Postgate 
an unforgetable epic figure and thrown 
upon the English character the splendid 
illumination of his art at its highest. 
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Green Cop: NOW, BE KEERFUL WOT YE SAY. YE KNOW, IT 
KIN BE USED AS EVIDENCE AGIN’ YE! 
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Wanted, A — Li ee ees 

HE question which it is now proper he ¥ y 
for the New York State legal 
authorities to ask themselves is, Who 
is going to take the place of Harry é %, “ 
Thaw? oy ee 7 He fe . , TeADLITE 

Our system of jurisprudence—what- + od 
ever that may be—seems to demand 
that some picturesque criminal be on 
hand in order that the newspapers can 
publish something continuously which 
will satisfy the intelligence of their 
readers, and in order that certain 
morbid elements in the body politic 
he maintained. 

The courts in New York State (and 
doubtless elsewhere) appear to be 
maintained for the intellectual pleas- 
ure of scandal-mongering old maids. 

Steady and reliable criminals with 
degenerate tendencies and enough 
money to keep their end up are as 
scarce as hen’s teeth. Thaw supplied 
all the elements needed by any set of LW Ree - 
courts whose main ambition is to com- ' ¥; Pe 02 Nakers of th Wonca) Gate ukish “f (VV Y 
pete with the vaudeville business for : ~ ae y ee © atid Foyplian Cgarttes in the World 


popular attention. 
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' Realizing perfectly that Thaw was - - ae — 
: a rare find, the courts played him be- a a FUNABOUT FORDS 
ie fore the public for several years. It The Mutt Dog Show (eu: A regular book of side splitting funniest stories 


E | is a great record. Will somebody with The dog show at Horticultural Hall for q and poems about Ford autos. 64 pages, 
: board cover, 2 colors. Only 25c prepaid. 








BER : money now please commit another the cur of low degree and no distinction ; 
RY. picturesque crime to keep up the repu- bore witness to an affection that springs The Howell Co., 6065. Dearborn St., Dept. C-246, Chicago 
: ‘ternal in the human breast, and in that 
; tation of r s? : é 3 ROUND TH W UR 
— om Cours of man's best four-footed friend as well. 0 E ORLD TO S 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Toursin INDIA. PEN- 


— The relation between dog and man 1s 
: near to the love that leads to marriage 
and builds a home. Even when a man’s 


foes are those of his _own household, INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
his dog will not leave him. Full information from 


It has been the custom to exploit the CUNARD LINE, 24 State St.,N.Y. 
dog of a long and honorable line, whose - 
ancestry guarded the camp of William 


the Conqueror, or lay awaiting a tidbit [NSTANTANEOUS 
—inexhaustible hot 


| Here’s a Case That’s 
UPTO YOU! 


= Classy and unique! Oper- 
= ated by a finger which lifts 
= the contents 
“oe 
UP TO YOU” 

= No metal springs, clamps, 
- or pressure to crush or 
£ bruise the cigarettes. 

= Made of leather, inside 
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under the table of Charlemagne, or 























































| mdout, | Size 3x21 in.. i pranced barking and joyful ahead of the water—anywhere in 
g Wwelg oz n ‘enuine = . 
i Hack seal or imported pig- i Roman legions. These humbler beasts the house—any hour 
i pane Meg oll cy oe i| who have had their day at last are un- in the day or night 
i: white Morocco for $1.25. i | h ag : 
i Ait postage paid. With. your a| snown to the peerage of dogdom. The 
i , < i canine college of heralds has no record UMPH 
: UP-TO-YOU Case Co., Brattleboro, Vermont * : of their commonplace names. There 
pemacaermaemanee was not a ribbon among them, and they Automatic Water Heater 
eee ; i sat in the camera's hard, unfeeling eye The water heater that is en- 
ALLEN S FOOT-EASE : with the painful embarrassment of those pee yp ae es rm nent 
. unaccustomed to the limelight and the its efficiency and economy— 
- The Antiseptic Powder to public prints. Heatsthewater whileitflows— 
Shake Into Your Shoes But each of these dogs in one home | J You simply turn the faucet— 
Over 100,000 packages are being used by or another is a hero. His owners are on ap Sees Rosen _ 
the German and Allied troops at the front. as proud as he is of a bit of ribbon to isn’ 1 
It rests the feet, prevents friction, blis- , ’ Veer Some. Ses Canes 
Mee , show. A dog’s a dog for a’ that, and even without a Humphrey— 
ters, Corns and Bunions and makes walk- oe : ‘ , . Write for the hot water book 
ing or standing easy. Don’t go to the if he cannot show an imperial lineage his rite tor the hot water book. 
California Expositions without a sup- implicit faith in his master, his native —— ww 
ply of Allen's Foot—Ease. It gives instant yoodness of heart, his trothplight of af- tin iene 
relief to tired, aching feet and prevents ;: : 1 le d - S eon Bex 101, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
| v swollen, hot feet. Sold everywhere, 25c. ectionate —— oe vm is touching, 
.v Don’t accept any substitute. sincere sociability are of more value than 
“a! What | FRE TRIAL PACKAGE many prizes. The noble qualities may 
y tne J sent by mail. Addrese, be found in prodigious measure in the 
ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. . 
aa most unpretentious mongrel. Let not 
, ate the “mutt” dog be despised, for you 
YOU CAN SLEEP cannot read his heart by his unkempt 
after sunrise, on your sleeping porch, or camping, interument: hi irit shin * i. ? 
if you wear a B. K. B. It fits comfortably over the - oe his at 7 i _ in his ac 
eyes, will not fall off, and induces as well as pro- tions and in his inextinguishable love. 
longs sleep. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 5 for $1.00 —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
NIGHY MFG. CO., 6 Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Offawa-@nada 


 E de luxe Hotel of the Dominion. Situ- 
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ated in the heart of the Capital of Canada, 
is oneofthefinest hotels onthe Continent, 
Accommodations, three hundred and fifty 
rooms. Rates, $200 and upwards. 
European plan. 
iE Ottawa in summer is a delightful place to so- 
Lid journ. Full of interest for the tourist and 
~~ sightseer. Handsomely illustrated book]et 
is} of Ottawa and the Chateau Laurier sent free 
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=) on application to Desk C Bi 
TTT Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Canada TT 


ANGUS GORDON, Manager 
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Mutatis Mutandis 


Dr. Aston, the Japanese secretary to 
the British legation in Tokyo, summar- 
ized what Kenko, the fourteenth-century 
writer of “ Tsurezure Gusa,” considered 
to be “bad taste,” thus: 

Too much furniture in one’s living 
room and too many pens in a stand. 

Too many Buddhas in a private shrine 
and too many rocks, trees and herbs in a 
garden. 

Too many children in a house and too 
many words when men meet. 

Too many books in a bookcase there 
can never be, nor too much litter in a 
dust heap.—Argonaut. 


T; revit 
London Smoking Mixture Z J 
at your dealer or sample on request 








Falk Tobacco Co. 56 West 45 St NoNek 
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Socks Up 
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FASTENS ONE CLASOD 
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SHIRT GARTER CO. cocunsiaTenn 
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Smallpox Victim “Successfully” 
Vaccinated 


Referring to the death of five persons 
from smallpox in New Bedford recently, 
the New Bedford Times called special 
attention to one of them as _ follows: 
“One of these deaths will unquestion- 
ably furnish rich material for the anti- 
vaccinationists. This case is the one of 
little Anne Barber, the two months’ old 
child who died of smallpox this week 
at the smallpox hospital. The child was 
vaccinated when her parents were dis- 
covered to be afflicted with the disease, 
and it was stated by the physicians in 
attendance that the vaccination was 
successful. When the child was taken 
to the smallpox hospital it was believed 
that she had contracted the smallpox in a 
mild form as the result of the vaccina- 
tion. Yet she died within a few days.” 

—Medical Freedom. 


See the Interstate Line 


“YH, see the Interstate Line!” 
“Where is it? I see nothing.” 

“There it is. Right in the middle 
of the Hudson River.” 

“Tt is strange that I do not see it.” 

“Ves, but you see the effects of it, 
and that is much more important. 
You know how difficult it is to get 
across the Hudson between New York 
and Jersey. You are familiar with the 
uncomfortable, slow-moving and_ in- 
frequent ferryboats which start at one 
inaccessible point and stop at another. 
And you are familiar with the Hudson 
Tube, which charges you seven cents 
for a little ten minutes’ ride.” 

“Oh, yes, I am familiar with all that. 
IT used to commute on the Erie.” 

“Exactly so. And the Interstate 
Line is responsible. You will observe 
that the East River has no Interstate 
Line. If it had it would probably be 
as hard to cross as the Hudson River. 
But as it is there are already four 
bridges at convenient intervals for the 
use of pedestrians and private vehicles 
and surface cars and elevated lines. 
And there are several subways, which 
carry passengers long distances at a 
low rate of fare.” 

“But if the Interstate Line is such a 
formidable and such an insurmount- 
able obstacle, why are we unable to 
see it?” 

“ Because it is imaginary. Imaginary 
cbstacles are always the worst, as any 
good history of superstition will at- 
test.” 

Ellis O. Jones. 


Harsh Cure 


Hussy (at breakfast): I've got a bad 
head this morning. 
Wire: I'm sorry, dear. I do hope 
you'll be able to shake it off.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





CYNOGRAMS 


Smoking the average cigarette ts like kissing a gurl 
in the dark, you never know what you're going to g 
HY not have your cigarettes rolled from you 
own chosen blend, made expressly to suit 

your individual taste ?—They will cost no more than 
the kind you now smoke, manufactured to approxi 
mate the taste of the many. Send us 25 cents for two 


sample boxes containing ten different blends. Each 
blend is designated by its name printed on the 
cigarette. Try them all, select your favorite and 


order by name. Should none quite suit you, tell us 


why not and we will make the necessary changes 
in blending. 

Two sample boxes of ladies’ cigarettes containing 
the different blends as above, with or without per- 
fume, will be sent direct in a plain package for 20 
cents. The Courtessis Cigarette Co., Inc., 56 Pine 





St., New York. 


| 





“WHAT'S YOUR HURRY? HERE'S YOUR HAT!” 


(2 HicHBALLG 


I 


HIGHBALL made with Cascade 
Pure Whisky wins the praise of 

connoisseurs and the approval of all 

for its rich, smooth mellowness. 
Original Bottling 

Has Old Gold Label 


GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers 
Nashville, Tenn. “-B 
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Thoughts on LIFE’S Short Story 
Contest 
(By One of the Readers) 


| HAVE been reading from this huge 
pile of manuscripts now for over 
an hour and suddenly find myself 
stopping short, unable to go on. My 
mind has become deadlocked. My 
sensations are so numerous that I begin 
to discover amusement and relief in 
seeking to analyze them. 

My first dominant feeling is one of 
astonishment and hopelessness that so 
many of the contestants should have so 
utterly misconceived the object of the 
contest. Many stories are crude at- 
tempts at facetiousness. A _ tavorite 
seems to be the phrase “and they lived 
happily ever after.” Another is the one 
word “Life,” some accompanying this 
contribution with the explanation that 
life is the shortest short story they 
know anything about. Numerous others 
send in jokes, epigrams and verses. 
Still others adopt the telegraphic 
method, seeming to think that a long 
string of detached words must be a 
short story. 

My next feeling is also one of as- 
tonishment. It lies in the fact that 
such a large number of manuscripts 
are so carelessly written, not the 
slightest attempt being made, appar- 
ently, either to work out a well-con- 
structed plot or to achieve even a 
modest measure of literary art. Mis- 
spelled words, sprawling, illegible hand- 
writing, the ingenuous slipshodness of 
the most primitive minds—all this fills 
me with almost a sense of shame that 
there should be so many careless 
people about. 

Then the platitudinous ones, whose 
characters “fleck” their ashes from 
their cigarettes, who “ awake on beauti- 
ful spring days when all nature re- 
sponds ”—these poor, innocent souls, 
groping their way through endless 
platitudes, assembling their contribu- 
tions from parts of all the other short 
stories they have read—what can be 
done about them? 

But, after all, there is another feel- 
ing, which is perhaps worth more than 
all the others, and that is the feeling 
I have of intense interest in the search. 
I am possessed of a wild curiosity 
which does not abate. Who knows 
but that the next manuscript may be 
agem? For just at the moment when 
[ have given up hope the miracle hap- 
pens. My eye lights upon the opening 
words. Here is the sure touch, the 
sense of a true artist, whose method 
reveals itself, based on toil, thought, 
experience and infinite pains. This 
Makes all the rest worth while. 













































































OSS sense don’t come in th’ 

colt stage any more than 
tobacco mildness comes in the 
raw product. Age-mellowing is 
best for man an’ tobacco. 


te” « 


ATURE alone 
can bring tobacco 
to its full hearty ma- 
turity. And only in 
her own way, by time. 


VELVET is the best 
Kentucky Burley leaf, matured 
in Nature’s way by ageing for 
not less than two years. 


VELVET comes to you 


—not too young and not 
too old—but in its prime— 
cool, mellow, rich, fragrant. 


Panama - Pacific International Exposi- 
tion’s highest award—The Grand Prize 
—has been awarded to VELVET as the 


best smoking tobacco. 


Liggatte Myers Sebacco Ce 


10c Tins 5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 





PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 





August 26, 1915 














